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Mineral-Surfaced Shingles 


Red Blue-Black) 


(Green 
Everlastic Giant Shingles 
Everlastic Single Shingles 
Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
Everlastic Octagonal Shingles 


Roll Roofings 


Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced 


Everlastic Minera!-Surfaced 
(Green Red Blue-Black) 












ROOFINGS 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR ST.. NEW YORK 


The Barrett Company, Limited, 2021 St. Hubert Street. Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Hard to find a better word with 
which to describe Barrett Mineral-Sur- 
faced Roll Roofing! 


For before a roofing can honestly be 
called ‘‘trustworthy’’ it must possess 
certain qualities. For instance— 


It must never rot or rust, never 
need upkeep (such as painting, stain- 
ing, etc.). It must be tough and rug- 
ged enough to wear throughout the 
years without repairing. And it must 
be fire-safe, proof against flying sparks 
and embers. 

Barrett Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


possesses a// these qualities—has earned 
the name ‘‘trustworthy.”’ 









In Canada: 









THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 Rector St., New York 


building (or buildings) checked. 

















a neat job of your laps—and the 
seams will stay tight!” 


. « . « and in every way i 
it’s a trustworthy roofing— 


For sound roofing economy there's 
no better buy than this durable roo 
ing. It’s low in first cost, easy and i 
expensive to lay, and won’t cost you 
one cent for maintenance. 


The ‘‘selvage edge’? makes an easy 
guide for laying straight, assures tight 
laps—does away with any chance of 
leaks along the seams. And in addb 
tion you get an attractive, colorful rool 
Its mineral surface (soft red, mos 
green, or blue-black) will never fade 


See Barrett Roofings at your dealer's 
No matter what kind of a roof you 
may want to put on, he can fill your 
needs. Or— 
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Please send me free literature describing roofing suitable for the 
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“With this seloage edge you can make 
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Our Editorial Plan 


ish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
We ne now numbering more than five 
nillion, are all those into whose homes the 
paper »oes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
farms and in villages throughout the 
of Our first care is that its pages be 
and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
taose who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
all. 
yore Journal is 4 years for $1.00; to. 
subscribers on trial, two years for fifty 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 





Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 
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We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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E judges of the contest had a fine old 
time before they could decide on the 
best and cleverest title for the cover of 

The Farm Journal for May. 

Many thousands of readers sent titles, and 
wearly all sent three apiece, and that counts 
w mighty fast. However, after much per- 
opstae and perplexity the judges picked 

prize winner, and here it is—‘‘Holding 
All But Her.” It was sent by a twelve-year- 
od girl, Miss Pauline E. Johnson of Ohio. 
Congratulations, Miss Pauline. 

other prizes were awarded as follows: 

Second Prize: ‘‘When Reel Beau Meets 


pe Beau,” Mildred Brandenberger, In- . 


Third Prize: “‘Eclipsed by a Reel Star,” 
J.1. Hames, Texas. 
Fourth Prize: “A Reel Play and Real 
Acting,” Treva D. Gaddis, Indiana. 
last three prize winners all made use 











of the pun on the word “reel,” in different 
forms. Common titles sent in by hundreds 
were “‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,” “Jealousy,” 
“A Total Eeclipse,’’ ‘“‘Eclipse of the Son,” 
and ‘“‘When a Feller Needs a Friend.’’ Some 
excellent titles deserving Honorable Mention 
were: 

“Lost: Fifty Cents.” 

“Serving Without Pay.” 

“Ted Slighted; Peggy Delighted; Harold 
Sighted.” 

““A Movie-Mad Maid Made Him Mad.” 

“Barnum Was Right.”’ 

We hope Our Folks enjoyed the contest, 
and we'll be holding another sometime soon, 
we hope, so watch for it. 
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Good Reading in August 


Our August issue is going to be so interesting 
that you must not miss reading it, no matter 
how hot the weather or how busy you are. 

It’s a mid-summer issue without too much 
“heavy stuff” init. George M. Rommel tells 
about the Plant Quarantine and what it is 
doing and why; if some one has told you 
that. there will be no more narcissus and 
daffodil bulbs for sale after January 1, read 
this article and get the facts. 

There will be a new radio article, either 
on the new short-wave receivers or on 
three-tube audio-frequency amplifying units; 
we haven’t decided which one we will print, 
as yet. Robert W. Rogers has written an- 
other amusing letter to the Editor, this time 
about buying potash stock. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, famous forest and tree man, tells how 
they raise and market trees in Europe, at a 
nice profit every year. 

Other articles are on raising perennials 
from seed, blanching celery with gas, how to 
handle summer molters, an extra-bedroom 
bungalow, a new way to fill silos, a one- 
story dairy barn, and a long list of others we 
have no room to mention. 

Really, August will be about the finest 
summer Farm Journal we ever printed; read 
it carefully when it comes and see if you 
don’t think so. 
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Cover Is Three Months Late 
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skirmish at Lexington practically @pened the 
Revolutionary War. 

Then when the time came, what did we do 
but forget all about it, and use instead the 
beautiful scarlet tanager cover that so many 
readers admired so much? However, here 
is the Minute Man, and a very striking cover 
he makes, doesn’t he? 

By the way, the statue is not of a ‘‘Minute 
Man,” in general, but of Captain John 
Parker, who commanded the American 
militiamen. 

And by the way, again, Frank G. Moor- 
head’s very interesting story of Bunker 
Hill and Joseph Warren, on page seven, is 
timely this month. The battle was fought 
just 150 years ago. 

ES A 


Like The Farm Journal? 


Good! Help us along, then. Send us three 
new subscribers at full rates, and we'll renew 
your own subscription for an equal length of 
time. Why not? 
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I’d hate to be a horse-fly, and with the horse- 
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O get bees out of the supers, put 
bee-escape on each hive late in the 


afternoon. The supers will be clear of 
bees in from twelve to 24 hours. To place 
the escape, tip the stock of supers to be 
removed and slide the escape board under- 
neath. Be sure the springs in the escape 
are just right—just far enough apart to let 
the bees pass through. After placing the 
escape, look closely to see that there are no 
openings through which robber bees can 
enter the supers to be removed. 

Moles are like rats—there is not any 
single method that will always get rid, of 
them. Use traps, poisons, water, etc., but 
keep after the pests all the time. Calcium 
cyanid promises to make things hot for 
these pests, too. Directions are on the 
package. An old method that will work, if 
you haye plenty of time, is this: Tramp 
the runways down in the morning and 
watch for signs of the mole raising the run 
about eleven o’clock. When the dirt begins 
to heave, and you have determined which 
way the mole is moving, step on the run 
behind him, cutting off his retreat, then 
dig him out with a fork and make way with 
him. The Editor killed dozens of moles 
in this way, when a boy. Busy farmers 
haven’t time to stand watch at 11 A. M., 
but maybe the boys would like to try this. 
One mole can make a mess of the nicest 
lawn in a short time. 


In the fall of 1920 I fertilized an acre of 
land heavily with barnyard manure, disked 
it well, planted it to cotton in the spring 
of 1921, and worked it well and late, not 
letting a weed or sprig of grass go to seed 
on it. In March, 1922, I seeded it to al- 
falfa. I got a good stand, cutting it five 
times that year. It went through the 
winter in good shape and on May 4, 1923, 
I cut five loads of hay from the acre of land. 
This was the tallest alfalfa that I ever saw 
ahywhere. I gave our county agent a 
bundle just cut at random, and he said it 
measured 49 inches high. I am going to 
plant two more acres adjoining it late in 
summer. I will inoculate the land with 
soil from the old patch, and plant the 
northern seed, as I believe that this goes 
through the hot, dry summers better, to 
say nothing of the fact that it-does not 
winter-kill. Enos C. Pittman. 





A helpful book for county agents and 
farm managers is ‘Practical Farm Eco- 
nomics,’’ a book of 100 pages, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Gives a clear under- 
standing of the principles of farm economics. 
No free copies—costs 40 cents, and be sure 
to send the money to Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., not to the Department 
of Agriculture. Ask for Miscella- 





Sharp knives are essential fopu 
silage-cutter operation, and no ops 
better-than John Meyers, who suas 
operates a large farm in DuPage, 
Ill. To keep the knives sharp at 
time, he has devised the motam 
grinding-wheel shown in the illusteat 
table truck was made and mounts 
small wheels so that it could: hew 
around easily. The base from hi 





neous Circular 32. 


Last year my oats were very light 
and it was a question whether to go 
to the trouble and expense of thresh- 
ing. Finally I decided to stack the 
oats in my barn and to feed directly 
from the sheaves. The results were 
gratifying. Sheaf oats are much more 
convenient, than loose oats in han- 
dling and feeding; and further, the 
cows seemed to like them much bet- 
ter, the reason probably being that 
the grain is more easily reached. 
Cows will eat the heads first and then 
finish the straw later. If too much 
is not given, both grain and straw 
will be completely cleaned up. My 
practise is to feed the oats in a man- 
ger. The bands must be cut, or 
otherwise the cows will jerk the 
sheaves to the floor and waste much 
of the grain. Two sheaves to each 








cow, both night and morning, make 
an ample ration. I began feeding 
oats in this way late in the fall, 
about the time the pastures ceased. 
The four loads that I had stacked in my 
barn lasted my three cows until late in Feb- 
ruary. When the oats gave out the milk 
yield fell immediately. Threshed oats did 
not seem to take the place of the sheaf oats 
and the cows never seemed to be quite 
satisfied. Hence, I have determined to lay 
by each year an ample supply of sheaf oats 
for my milk cows. a 


“Mr. Nuckols may be correct in saying 
that. beet- and cane-sugar are identical. It 
is nevertheless true that they do not react 
the same, and I would like him to produce 
a perfectly clear jelly from the beet-sugar. 
If he can do it, he can doubtless collect a 
handsome fee from the manufacturers of 
these goods—for I have never yet seen it 

done. They are always cloudy enough 








to cause the makers considerable 
worry, and I believe that all the 
makers insist on cane-sugar.” Thus 
writes Albert H. Homburg. What 
say, folks? 


Field peppergrass, shown in the 
photo at the left, gets’ its start on 
many farms by the sowing of low- 
grade clover or alfalfa seed. This 
weed starts its growth from seed in 
the fall, lives over winter, then pro- 
duces seed in abundance the follow- 
ing summer. To get rid of the weed, 
put the field under cultivation—plant 
corn, potatoes, beans, or the like. 
In clover fields, pull the weeds before 
they produce seeds. This plant be- 
longs to the mustard family. Have 
you any of these noxious weeds on 
your farm? 

Attach a chain to the plow-beam 
and fasten the free end to the end of 
the doubletree; leave enough slack 
that the chain will drag in the furrow. 
This will drag the grass and weeds 








Field peppergrass, a weed sent to the Editor 


for identification 


into the furrow and they will be 
covered up completely. E. Hu, 


John Meyers’s rig for sharpening k 


of silage-cutter 


cream-separator was used to give stability 

A quarter-horse-power motor is mou 
Med 

on one end and connected by a short te 


to a bench grinder. By plugging inonay 
light socket on the electric circuit, 
has the grinder immediately bus 
and in a short time a keen edge is put 
cutter knives. KS. BR 
“Grows too high,” folks sometimes a 
to me when I tell them to try sweet dom 
I have no trouble along that line, forla 
growing a strain of sweet clover that 
only about four feet high. It is the 
county strain, which originated in Grim 
county, Ill. This strain ripens seed Wie 
weeks ahead of the ordinary biennial white, 


and does not require clipping. ‘Thea 
strain is a heavy sed-bearer. -Makesttit 
hay and just as good pasture as the a 
dinary biennial white. . eK. 

Corn-husking machines husked com li 
fall in Kingsbury county, 8. Dak., at a cos 
of $1.09 per acre less than the cost of hat 
‘picking. This lower a was due ‘to 
fact that the labor charges é 
$2.36 less and the machinery charge 1 
only $1.27 more than these = 
in hand picking. Where the com™ 
husked by hand, the cost per acre rs 
ing corn and harvesting it was ri 
cost per bushel, 56 cents. 
picked by machine, the cost per 
$19.59; the cost per bushel was “i 
The difference in yield accounts for 
cost per bushel with machine 

North Dakota folks should get 3 @ 
Bulletin 189, Report of the Dick 
station for 1922-23. P On ibe 
Dakota Experiment Stat 
College, N. Dak. Check-full of wort 
pointers on small grains, forage ef} 
rotations, spring and fal p 
varieties, Seca Might as wel ask f 
188, on fruit culture, while } 
your letter. 
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High Farming at Elmwood 
By Tim Webb 
BAR Mr. Editor: 


‘Lam afraid some of your readers 
Be willbe getting tired of my remarks on 
1 wistoes, which have almost monopolized 

By otters for two or three months. 

i 4 , [have one thing more to say 

gispuds, and maybe I can do it without 

Wate much loss to your subscription list. 

i I want to get off my mind is that 

wlatoes do not have to be big and 

I was alwa¥s taught that spuds 

ee should be carefully selected, and 

@ the full-size, regular-shape fellows 
‘wilfor planting. 

That is only partly true, I believe. For 
fioor three years I have been running a 
lik different system, and from the way 
‘young potatoes look at this writing, as 
Was the yields I have been getting, I am 
pity sure I am right. 
~My system is to select the seed, not from 
Melage potatoes, but from the productive, 
althy plants. I look for the plants that 
tar a lot of spuds, free from disease, and 

some large, perfect tubers. If 
plant bears a lot of small potatoes, 


but no large ones, I pass it up. 

Selecting the seed on this basis, I keep it 
separate all winter, and for planting I have 
a mixed lot of potat»es, all sizes, from small 
to large. Now the point is this—that the 
small potatoes give me just as good yields 
as the cut-up big ones, and of course are 
much less trouble. 

I figure it out that if you have a healthy 
plant, producing a lot of potatoes, some of 
which are big, showing that the plant can 
grow big ones if it wants to, then all the 
seed from that plarit will be good. 

Of course it takes’some trouble to get out 
my seed on this system, and I know farmers 
around here who wouldn’t think of doing 
this extra work when they are digging the 
crop. Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that 
some farm complaints are due to plain 
laziness of the farmer? I am no fonder of 
work than anybody else, but I declare I 
don’t need as much rest as some of the 
Elmwood neighbors seem to think is neces- 
sary for their health. 

I hope these remarks and my long- 
windedness on the potato question will not 
lose you any readers, Mr. Editor. If they 
do, let me know, and I will see if I can 
scare up some new ones to take their places 

in this neighborhood. 








¥n ME. 








SIDE WORK, AND 
BAcK TO NATURE 
STUFF CERTAINLY 
GREE WITH 
BETCHA I'D 
MAKE GOOD ON 

FARM!! 


mage, «DOES A 


T. Webb. 


[We will wait and see 
whether Tim’s remarks on 
potato seed and the lazi- 
ness of some farmers cause 
a serious falling off in the 
number of our readers. We 
doubt if wewill notice much 
difference, bit if we do, we 
will gladly accept Tim’s 
missionary offer.— Editor] 
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If Peter Tumbledown were 
nol such a tough old bird, he 
would have been in his grave 
long ago. His latest explejt 
was to back down the ladder 
out of a big cherry tree thal 
stands along the edge of the 
woods. Everything would 
have been all right if he had 
not forgotten the three mis- 
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sing rungs about the middle 
of the ladder. They have been 
missing at least two years, 
too. Peter came around all 
right in.about ten days, bul 
you should see the weeds in 








you’ll trade jobs with him? 


his cornfield now. 








Never Again!—By Walt Mason 


INANCIAL wizards rise at times, and 

cry, in accents sweet, ‘“‘Oh, easy marks, 
bring us your dimes, and land in Velvet 
Street! We'll pay you ninety-nine per cent 
on all the coin you bring; with such re- 
turns, it’s evident, you soon must dance and 
sing.’”’ The easy marks, in eager ranks, to 
Wizard calls.respond, and draw their money 
from the banks, and cash the U. S. bond; 
oh, every kopeck they can scrape, they 
promptly gladly ship; no hoarded coins of 
theirs escape the Wizard’s master grip. 
“Come, come,”’ the prudent bankers say, 
“why ship the good long green? Why send 
the shining scads away to guys you’ve never 
seen? We'll show you how you may invest 
in safety all you own; why strip, we ask, 
your treasure chest to back some fake 
unknown?” “You only pay a small per 
cent,” the easy marks reply, “on sudden 
riches we are bent, and that’s the reason 
why.” And then some day we read once 
more of how some Wizard failed, his millions 
blown, while round his door, the maddened 
victims wailed. ‘At last,” we sigh, “the 
easy marks have learned their lesson dire; 
hereafter they° will shun the sharks, as 
burned kids shun the fire.” But when to- 
morrow’s Wizard ‘tells of fortunes swiftly 
made, the easy marks, all wearing bells, will 


to his door parade. 
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The Farm Journal Says: 


Some folks don’t really have much use for 
a head till they get the headache, 
» & 

Fishing is still a safe and pleasant pastime, 
but the jug of fish-bait has become more 
dangerous than ever. 

» & 

Uncle Levi Zink wonders if, when the 

first man dipped the first toast into the 


‘ 














6 


first, cup of coffee, the first wife called his 
attention to it in thal way they have. 


» «6 


The prospect of a good crop of city 
boarders in the country the coming summer 
is encouraging. Everybody will go out of 
town that can afford to and even some 


others. ww 


THE FARM JOURNAL 

needs is a clock that will go very, very slow 
after 9 P. M., and then catch up with the 
right time an hour or so after the alleged 
head of the family comes home from the 


lodge. e & 


I’ve often wondered why the English are 
such tea drinkers, but now I know. I 
drank some of their coffee. 


» NS 


out how insignificant they 
courage you to greater effort, 
’ & 
Blackberry sauce is excellent for 
linen. It is very plain and durable 
‘ » & 
There is no excuse for 
twelve clothes-pins gan be 
cent. we oh 


Clocks are responsible for a great deal of 
matrimonial infelicity. What this country 


Get acquainted with great men. 


No wonder labor is high with g 
Finding ™ 


good farm-hands writing bad poetry. 





The 


HE poorest American farmer would suddenly 
know himself well off could he but visit rural 
China. Fields, as we know them, are few and small. Soil 
conditions vary of course, but, good er bad, the owner must 
make every foot. of his precious patch count, for there are mil- 
lions of mouths to be fed. 
The pictures of Chinese farmers tell a better story than I can 
write. One shows a plow that has been used in one tiny tract 
for several generations. (How things outlast the people!) Beside 


Chinese farmer, with plow, ox-yoke, winnowing-pans and 
market-baskets 


it is the iron yoke that has been taken from the necks of several 
generations of oxen. Another picture shows a man dressed for 
rainy weather. On his shoulder are rake and shovel of common 
type throughout China. Beside this farmer is a seed-drill that is 
not altogether unlike those we use, but it is made to push by hand. 
Chinese almost never drive; they never, never ride about their work. 

Harvesting methods are crude; the grain is winnowed in wicker 
pans like these shown dangling from a pole which is carried on the 
shoulders. Wicker or bamboo containers of all shapes and sizes 
also serve for marketing equipment. Note the pole-swung load 
of the patient plodder wending his way across hills to town. And 


armers Beneath Our Feet 
By Lea McCrae 


about, serving the people at their own 
is not an uncommon thing for a housewife to buy half of olay 
and other foods in like proportion. i 
As the marketer goes he cries or sings his wares or 

some noise-making device to attract attention. Some of 

devices are ingenious, some musical, some horribly di 
but each is unvarying and evidently understood by the} 
The most musical one consists of three strips of brag 


once in the city the vendor must hawk iin 














Taking farm crops to ma ket by the water route 





A common method of getting farm produce to market — 


upon being pounded together, give forth some really lovely dim 

Do not get the idea that there is only poverty in China. ia 
cre not a few enormously rich, living in utmost luxury; bubs 
are nol farmers and the great hordes are pitifully poor; 
there, seemingly, any middle-class people. 
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When Liberty Wept on the Wrong Hill 
dea @) By Frank G. Moorhead x= 


battle of Bunker Hill (only it bs 
wasn't fought there) was the blood- 
st of the entire Revolutionary 
War t together more picturesque patriots than any other 
se as fought a year before most of the patriot leaders 
msidered independence possible or war probable. 
Consider the cast of characters: 
h Warren, newly-appéinted Major-General, seizing a gun 
wi fighting in the ranks as a volunteer, dying on the field of 
a super-patriot. 4 hia 
John Stark, whose heroic words “Soldiers, there are the redcoats; 
must beat them or else Molly Stark will be a widow tonight”’ 
By igerung for a century and a half. 
'Ieel Putnam, saved by a timely rain and a friendly enemy 
jmdeath by burning at the stake, who unharnessed his team, 
ithe plow in the furrow, mounted his horse and, without stopping 
jpehange his clothes, rode away 
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planned to seize Samuel Adams, John 
Hancock, and Joseph Warren, an officer 
being appointed to give the signal for 
the others by throwing an egg at Dr. Warren in the eulan. It 
was Providence which caused the officer to fall.on the way to the 
meeting, dislocating his knee and breaking the egg! 





ONSIDER Warren as the companion and co-worker of Samuel 

Adams, carrying on the correspondence which united the 
colonies; as president of the provincial congress; as second Major- 
General of the Massachusetts army; as knocking down the British 
sentry who challenged him in a surly way; ‘and as saying ‘“These 
fellows say we won’t fight; be heavens I hope I shall die up to my 
knees in blood’”’—a wish granted later, on Breed’s Hill! 

Consider Warren as the author of the famous Suffolk Resolves, 
most ringing of all the pre-Independence declarations, which 
asserted that a king who has 
violated the chartered rights of 
subjects forfeits their allegiance; 
directed tax collectors to refuse 
to pay the moneys collected to the 
King’s treasurer; and warned the 
royal commander-in-chief that if 
patriots were arrested for political 
reasons, royal officers would be 
d see the whites of their held as hostages, the hardest slap 
a King George received before the 
mas Ward (somewhat of a Cites dee s . knock-out on July 4, two years 
“but not the joker), who oS : ee a Wh later! 
at home all day while the ; me ' oe Consider Warren calling Paul 
pmaged, though he was ap- Revere to his home at night and 

Major-General, second to sending him on his historic ride to 
igton, by the Continental Lexington and Concord; following 

<8. him, the next morning (almost to 

Piteairn, Britisher, who emeet death as a British musket- 
Mm the first shot at Concord, ball struck the pin out of the hair 
mig “Lay down your arms, you of his earlock), to assist in the 
tod disperse,” and who patriots’ pursuit of the fleeing 
imed his brandy with his finger, British, meantime rejoicing “They 
ing “I mean to stir the Yankee have begun it, that either party 

#1 stir this before night’’; can do; we'll end it, that only one 
tiled on the field of battle, as 


can do!” 

Bw Warren. 

@ Avallstar cast in the drama of ONSIDER Warren finally on 
imeritan freedom, never before June 17, 1775, suffering from 
‘Waled, never since surpassed! a splitting headache, empowered 

aa by his recent appointment as 

Major-General to command all 

the troops stationed on Breed’s 

Hill, yet lb aside his high rank 

and volunteering as a private. 

He went to the rail fence, 
stuffed by the farmer-boy soldiers 
with gd to give them gga from 

smen. i 

While bravely defending himself, he was killed rene: % cha a gene seiltat Put. 

nam, who offered to receive orders 

from Warren, his superior. “I am 
here only as a volunteer. I know nothing of your dispositions, nor 








eee Prescott, who, when the 
ft British cannon-balls fright- 
Bod his men at Bunker Hill, 
Bie upon the embankment 
wt walked slowly back and 
@h, telling the soldiers not to 
the British were so near 
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Bone of the coincidences 
hich Colonial history 
, that ‘bi Warren, 
notim of King George’s 
should, as a lad, have won 
lor the best poem on the 
in of King George. Warren 
wh to us as the bare- 
iK-boy who raised him- 
@ Major-General, and of 
been well said “When 











wept.” A farm boy who, before leaving for the field 


w was to be his death-bed, must have had a premoni- 

tate when he said to the friend who urged him not to 

mie so valuable: “It is sweet and becoming to dié for 
» Of whom the enemy commander said that his 
n more to the King than thousands of men! 

warren crowded more that was patriotic, picturesque 

he into the 34 years of his life than most men in twice 


t Warren early on the ground, at the Boston Massacre, 
bol aan, as well as a fearless patriot, binding 
mes Oi those early martyrs and baptising himself in 
ain their blood! 
= Warren as the orator twice chosen to speak on the 
y of the Massacre, bursting through the second-story 
vic South Church, when entrance through the door 
®, and hurling in the face of the redcoats in the front 
ustoric words: ‘“‘Even the children of your most 
ehemies, ashamed to tell from whom they sprang, 
ai'secret curse their stupid, cruel parents, shall join the 
ee of gratitude to those who broke the fetters which 


_ wondered at that a British officer, occupying a front 
“= tew pistol bullets in his open hand, or that Warren, 
Med and always equal to the occasion, dropped his 
= upon them and went on ‘with his address! 

m Was it to be wondered at that an attempt was 


will I interfere with them; tell me where I can be most useful’’— 
Warren’s historic words. Putnam directed him to the hastily-con- 
structed redoubt, saying “There you will be covered.” Warren 
replied “‘Don’t think I came to seek a place of safety, tell me where 
the onset will be most furious.” General Putnam again named 
the redoubt and there Warren went, once more to be offered the 
supreme command, this time by Colonel Prescott. He took a 
musket, as a private volunteer, and the men hurrahed. “TI shall 
be happy to learn from a soldier of your experience’”’ he said to 
Prescott, and did his bit until the redoubt was rushed and he 
was shot, in the back of the head, fighting up from Breed’s Hill 
to Bunker Hill. “While bravely defending himself against several 
opposing regulars, he was killed in a cowardly manner by an offi- 
cer’s servant; but the fellow was instantly cut to pieces,” was the 
eye-witness account of a Britisher, recognizing heroism no matter 
under what flag it fought. 


ND so Joseph Warren fell, to be trampled by friend and foe 
alike, ati recognition was impossible save by the artificial 
tooth which Paul Revere had placed in his mouth a short time 
before. Gentleman, scholar, patriot, he fought the good fight as 
a common soldier, and is one of the great heroes of America’s 
struggle for independence! 
The visitor to Boston today finds Bunker Hill monument stand- 
ing on Breed’s Hill, where the battle was fought, at the south+ 
east corner of the area occupied by the {Continued on page 37 
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Cheajtig Peter 
Tumbledown 


By George M. Rommel 


HERE are some people who can’t own 
anything—from a watch to a flivver— 
without taking it to pieces, counting the 
parts and seeing what each one is like. 
Call it plain curiosity, or tinkeritis, or 
whatever you please, I must confess I have 
always wanted to take Peter Tumbledown 
apart, and find out how he gets that way. 
But before taking Peter apart, let me say 
that there are two species of this genus homo. 
The one is ‘“common in all parts of the United 
States,” as the scientist would say, and in 
most other sections, too. This is the real 
Peter Tumbledown, the one Our Folks know 
so well—shiftless, inoffensive, inefficient, improvident, procrasti- 
nating, congenitally infected wfth the hookworm spirit, if not with 
the bng itself. He is often lovable, always lazy and usually 
hopeless. He always owns a gun and at least one dog; but that 
is not an infallible sign, for my friend owns those sporting para- 
phernalia and a complete fishing outfit, too, and he is not Peter. 


The Eternal Misfit 


The other species of Peter is the eternal misfit—the round peg 
in the square hole. He is often hard to distinguish from the real 
Peter Tumbledown. He is not so hopeless as the real Peter 
Lyman and if handled in the right way may come out all 
right. 

The real Peter is just plain “shif’less.”” He is never downright 
‘“‘ornery”’ except when he gets drunk, which, I regret to say, is all 
too often for the peace of his family and the community. 

Peter is always going to do something, or ’lowin’ as how he’ll 
do it some day. He much prefers planning to accomplishment— 
a rocking-chair to a sawbuck. He never tries to make the most 
of his community, his farm, his larns, his stock. He is always 
on the move. He is the fellow who makes one-year leases popular. 
Change and decay do not daunt Peter. He would change his 
wife if he were not afraid that the next one would feed him worse 
and not bed him down so well. 

When you are on one side of the fence, be sure that Peter will 
not be there beside you; he will be on the other side. He never 
joins the Farm Bureau, the Grange, or any co-operative associa- 
tion. If he does, his name is no longer Peter, because then he 
begins to acquire an education, and when that process begins he 
ceases to be Peter Tumbledown. 


Making Money and a Living 


My friend George Divine, who knows him well, says that Peter 
long ago discovered one of the fundamental economic facts of 
agriculture, not always accurately and completely expressed, but 
known since the rhapsodies of Job and the bucolics of Virgil— 
that the farm is the easiest place in the world to make a living. 

However, in common with lots of other folks who do not , al 
to live on the farm, Peter steadfastly refuses to see the companion 
piece, the pair to this fact ’ 
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Peter is not only a Nuisance 
—he’s a menace 


more than 4,000 pounds of milk a year. Peter couldn’t shake 
100 pounds of pork with ten bushels of corn if his life depends 
on it. If every one around him had a bale of cotton to the sew, 
Peter would not have 200 pounds; he would have just ny 
pay the storekeeper and encourage that patron of busbaniy 
extend his credit. for another year. 

Peter is not only the sub-normal producer, he is the highest 
producer. If he kept count, he would see that he could nothyp 
to afford to raise what he does. If he charged in his own} 
at what he could earn as a common laborer on the f nd his 
wife’s time ditto, and the time of the children, there wouldh 
margin—Peter would just have to throw up the spo i 

It is easy to prove that, financially, they would all be better 
if they should sell off the stock and tools, go to tawn and get j 
but, before that comes about, Peter himself must be recka 
with. Getting a job means finding work, and Peter has an ayer 
to work. Didn’t he go to farming because thé farm Hpes = 
place in the world to make a living? A living is all 


a 
at 


wants; the farm is the easiest place to get it, and we atels : 
: Lo Be 


where we started with him. 


A Menace to Agriculture 


To be plain and blunt about it, Peter Tumbledowa, this bear 
average farm producer, is a positive menace to progressives 
culture. Not knowing what it costs to produce things, hegey 


not know values; and, not knowing values, he is always willimg®) 


dump his output on the market for what it will bring. Buh wag 
= decline, et ee 


prices decline, these are the men who are really 
the decline. ; 
He is also the surplus producer. It is the aggregate producm 
of these Peter Tumbledowns that makes unprofitable pne 
all farmers. If you doubt that. statement, just stop to kW 
would happen if we could get rid of all the wheat that 
less than ten bushels per acre, all the cotton that average 
fourth of a bale or less to the acre and all the dairy cows that 
not produce so much as 4,000 pounds of milk a year, | 128 
who produces abeve the average is the economical product! 
he can nearly always adapt his methods to meet falling pres: 
The average producer is not socially IGS 
he does not join with his neighbors i co-op 





that. makes the perfect whole 
—that the farm is also the 
hardest place in the world to 
make a dollar. Peter goes on 
in his shiftless way, content 
to, make his bare living. If 
he fails, he moves on to an- 
other farm. 

There is always a place for 





Peter Tumbledown is the lowest- 
quality producer, the highest-cost 
producer, and the surplus pro- 
ducer. What can we do with him? 


tive marketing, although he is glad enow 
share in the benefits that come to him mt8t 
prices by reason of co-operative efforts; Re8™ 
first man the “independent” buyers 
and he is the entering wedge that ‘ 
dents use in their efforts to split the @ 
atives open. . 
Peter ;makes an ‘awful row when pF 








a tenant somewhere for a year 
at least, and Peter’s eyesight 
does not carry farther than 365 days. If he can’t find a new lo- 
cation nearby, there’s usually one in the next county or the next 
state, or back east, or down south, or out west; or, at least, Peter 
hopes so. And then, he is great on sponging on his wife’s folks. 

f Peter lived in a country by himeelf’ or if there were only 
two or three of him, he would be only a harmless old boy, and 
nobody would need to bother their heads about him. The trouble 
with him is that there are a lot of him, and he lives right in the 
midst of us. He is not only a neighbor, but he is a business com- 

titor. Not satisfied with being more or less of a nuisance to 

imself, he raises the worst kind of an economic disturbance amon, 
all his farmer-neighbors. And the more efficient they ar, an 
the more inefficient he is, the worse he hurts them. 


Low-Yield High-Cost Farmer 


He is content with just that, and that is why we have a grudge 
against, him. He is the below-average producer. His yield of 
corn is never more than 25 bushels, and twelve bushels of wheat 
to the acre would mean opulence to him. His cows do not give 


and his pet remedy for every econol 
“pass a law.” It is not easy to say WHIT 
be done with him, and I fear that the only satiatactay : 
deal with Peter is on the farm. Some of his will 

out, of course, but most of these poor Peters we 


us always. 
Can Peter Be Educated? 


So about all that we can do with Peter is to perl 
bear on him. And that will be of two sorts, Bee shi 
If Peter has managed to ear 


or 


nt 


will have #® 


mane en 6 mage» sean se a 
which is unlikely although possible, econo 
right over his head. If he is in debt, his creditore 
on to take care of him; but, so long as he owns 8® 
and some tools, he can make his cherished hvu 
somehow spur Peter on to the point where he wi 

of life than a mere living: ‘ 

Is there any better way than to educate him? The 
savage” has few wants, so long as he remains UnM 
him some education and he is at once in the m 
things. And by education, I mean learning a8 


acta 





Pie bed ba fy 


iiypr 


FER 
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Fie 










j ent and cleanliness, It just about goes without saying 
ir economic pressure does not press very hard on the uneducated 
ea but the man who has learned to want things will respond 

ee Teach Peter to feel uncomfortable unless he shaves every 

and he will be in the market for a safety-razor, shaving-soap, 
and towels. Go a step farther and you will have him 

vii the bathroom section of the mail-order catalog. Let 

ihe wife have a hand at the education and Peter’s progress will 

id if he is at all amenable, because all these things cost 


Sey and Peter can not just make a living and have them. 


Peter Must Consume More 


Now if Peter’s curse to farming is the surplus that he now pro- 
juoes at such cost, how will it help for him to develop wants 

only be met by more production? Why, just because it 
is not economical production that we are talking about, but 
ypeconomical production. Peter has, say, 15 cows that average 
4000 pounds @ year. Ten 6,000-pound cows would produce as 
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much milk. Peter would save labor (a tender subject with him) 
and feed, and he would have more money if he replaced his 15 
poor cows with ten good ones. And so it goes with everything. 
His buying power would be increased. 

If Peter has a banker, this lesson can be brought home to him 
quickly, but Peter’s kind does not go to banks. And too often 
the merchant does not care. 

Education is the cure for Peter Tumbledown, or at least if 
education can’t help him nothing ever will. He must be taught 
higher standards of living that will bring him under the economic 
necessity of producing profitably; then he must learn that, in order 
to make more than a living, he must have more consideration for 
the rights of others. And Peter can interpret that to mean any- 
thing from living harmoniously with his neighbors to working in 
full Aaron-Sapiro co-operation with them. He must develop 
a social sense that will cause him to recognize his neighborhood 
obligation to produce economically. 

He is a pestiferous nuisance as he is, 





not be a fat one. Many years of crop report- : 
ing have taught me, however, the uselessness of trying to dis- 
unt the future, and so I am satisfied with keeping check of 
qument facts as they develop. < 

The outstanding facts to date are the lack of both surface and 
‘ab-surface moisture, and the wide extremes of temperature since 


if wi season began. In the central valleys the rainfall of 
an 


[= likely to be a lean year. At best, it will 


d May was strikingly deficient. 
Ohio to Kansas and from Arkansas 
foCanada there is a deficiency m moisture 
that is disquieting. There are portions of 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa in particular 
where rainfall so far this season is less than 
oe-third of normal, while in spring wheat 
letitory outside of the Red River Valley it 
is just as short. 


Heat and Cold, Too 


Coupled with moisture shortage has come 
medtd-breaking heat Ind record-breaking 
wd, Such a wide temperature range, aside 
vays willing fom actual frost damage, checks plant 
; h and reduces the vitality needed to 

up under the lack of moisture. 

All crops, however, are not affected alike. 
Hach crop has a particular period in its 
development when moisture means most to 
f. For example, April and May rainfall 

y determines the size of the hay crop, 
under ordinary conditions it matters 
very little with corn. 


Hay Feels Lack of Rain 
Therefore, the hay crop in the central states 
Walteady largely determined, and it is a 
y poor one. Even alfalfa is slow, 
tnd the first cutting at least is deficient. Hay growers may well 
nk of providing for an anticipated hay shortage by the use of 

“growing forage crops. 

Next to hay the season has been bad for oats. The winter- 
of winter wheat was heavy, and as a consequence ‘the 
ap teage was materially increased. Seeding was early, with 
conditions favorable. Lack of rain, however, has checked 
gn and the advantages of early planting have mostly been 
. At this date the plant is smaller than normal, thin in stand 
the we much off color. It will require an exceptionally favor- 


; a this month (June) to efable oats to recover the lost 





















Wheat Frosted at Blooming Time 


ees wheat has been up against a succession of unfavorable 
fons, winter-killing, slow spring growth, lack of rainfall, 
tens Y frost and freezing. There is a broad belt of wheat 
ZY, toughly running from the Ohio River to the latitude of 
mitapali or Springfield, and from Ohio to Northern Missouri, 
B this ord was quite generally in bloom when the freeze came. 
s : he and in other scattered localities, there is already 
‘idence t wheat heads did not fertilize. 
pring wheat, starts with a condition materially below normal 
Renate of rin and reserve moisture. No section of the near 
a districts 










to date a normal moisture supply, and many of the 
nay are sensationally deficient. Favorable weather con- 
one spring wheat prospects, of course, but it is 
known that & crop which starts with low vitality rarely is 
make a really good yield. 
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—s Like a Lean Year 


Not enough moisture—Too cold and too hot—Wheat, hay, oats all off—Too’soon to tell about corn 


By B. W. Snow 


Last year this country produced a very large 
wheat crop at a most opportune time. We had 
some 260,000,000 bushels surplus with which to supply the needs 
of other countries. The present prospect is that we can produce 
little if any more wheat than will suffice for our,domestic needs. 
This should mean a domestic price on every bushel, and this must 
necessarily affect world prices. 

Corn was favored by a good seed-bed, and much of the crop 
. went in very early. A return to cold 

weather resulted in the loss of most of the 
advantage that goes with early planting. 
Where the plant was up the May frosts cut 


necessary. 

Stil more, however, will not be replanted, 

as the stalk will spring up again. The stalks 

will not, however, yield so well as those 

that have suffered no check in growth. There 

. is plenty of time yet to make a corn crop, 
but the start is not entirely satisfactory. 


One Cement Mixer for All 


N Oakridge community, Washington 

eounty, O., a farmer may use a cement 
mixer as often and for as many years as he 
desires, at a total cost of less than $4. This 
was brought about through co-operation, 
led by John Harmon, after other methods 
of partnership service had failed. 

“There .were numerous concrete jobs on 
the farm, yet none of us, as individuals, had 
work enough to justify the cost of a mixer,”’ 
John explained to me. “But. finding that 
a mixer could be had for $30, eight farmers 
in 1920 agreed to buy the machine as a 
community venture, provided a plan could be arranged to elim- 
inate the bother of two members wanting work done:at the same 





time, and one whereby a member would not lose his money should 


he desire to withdraw. 

“Each farmer was to pay an equal share of the first cost, and 
could use the rig whenever he wished, the only conditions being 
that the machine was to be returned in good running order, and 
that he must make his needs known a week in advance. The 
depreciation was estimated at 20 per cent the first year and 10 
per cent each year thereafter. 

“All went well the first season, and then a member left the 
community. He was given back his money, minus the deprecia- 
tion rate. Thus for only a few cents he had the service of the 
mixer for an entire year. The man who bought his farm was 
invited to join the ring, and his fee was exactly what we had paid 
the withdrawing member. In this way we kept the machine 
on the job, though the membership was changing constantly. 

“There gvas no dissatisfaction, because the by-laws were few, 
and the mixer has saved us m@hy dollars in labor and time over 
our former method of mixing by hoe and mortar-box. 

‘Learning that special machinery could be bought successfully 
in this manner, we ordered a lime-spreader, and maintained it in 
the same way. In 1924, we bought a wood-saw which is giving 
good results. With this, however, we often combine labor, thus 
making a still greater saving. No dues are paid out in our ring 
and this saves the bother of Seckdiee ing. A member.is appointed 
by the year, whose duty it is to see that machinery is kept in good 
running condition. A break-down is adjusted by the farmer who 
is using the machine at the time it occurs.” F. R. Cozzens. 


it to the ground, and much replanting is 
° 
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Time To Declare a Knockout 


HIRTY-FOUR of the state legislatures have rejected the 

ill-fated ‘“‘Child Labor Amendment,” in one form or another, 
and 25 of these have officially certified the fact to Secretary of 
State KELLOGG. 

It takes 36 states to ratify a proposed amendment, and only 
13 states to reject it. Twenty-five have rejected it. That is twelve 
more than necessary. It is one more than half the states. 

Now the question is, why does Secretary KeELLoGG not make 
an official proclamation that the amendment is rejected, and that 
the rest. of the states need give it no further consideration? 

He would have made such a proclamation if twelve more 
states than necessary had ratified the amendment; why does he 
not announce it now that twelve more states than necessary have 
rejected it? 

The Secretary of State is an able lawyer, who knows the Con- 
stitution. He knows public opinion, too. He is good enough at 
arithmetic, no doubt, to be 


in combination with potash or with both potash and ph 
Ammonium phosphate, for example, produced cheaply i 
would be a boon to the farming business. 
But this, we repeat, is a possibility only. Such a th 
where in sight. Muscle Shoals is fitted only for the produ: 
cheap power, and not so very cheap at that. Our advice 
farm interests is to abandon all thought of anything else, — 


What About the Movies? 


RE the movies better than they were? Are they cleaner? 

they more interesting? More thrilling? 

The Farm Journal has long taken a deep interest in the 
believing that their influence, particularly on children and 
people, was very strong and of great importance. : 

What do Our Folks think of the pictures they see these da 
Are they better than five years ago? Are they morally sound 
Do you feel that you can let your children see them safely? | 

Witt H. Hays, 





aware that 25 states are 
twelve more states than 13 
states. 

The Farm Journal re- 
spectfully invites Secretary 
KELLOGG to take his cour- 
age in his hand and estab- 


proclaiming officially what 
everybody knows—that the 
so-called Child Labor 
Amendment was knocked 
cold, months ago. 





Running Cheaper 
Railroads 


M* Henry Forp could 
turn his free-ranging 
mind, enterprising spirit 
and unlimited money to no 
more useful purpose than 
to reducing the cost of run- 
ning railroads. 


ought to know, 

his association 
producers and distriby 
has made much pro 
“During the last ye 


kept off the sereen a 
than 100 books and pl 


sellers and stage suce 
Our own observat 

that the movies have 

ticeably improved. 


is successful only 
members are wel 
and loyal, and the 
are capable and hor 





Every one agrees that 
freight cars are too heavy 
and that locomotives get 
far too little power out of 





He’s been “out” several months now; why don’t the referee 
say something? 


To argue about whe 
the membership of 
leadership is. more my 
tant is a waste of time}! 








the coal and oil they barn. 
The thought of building and running economical Tin-Lizzie 
locomotives and cars has certain humorous aspects, but as a real 


* service-to the country, as well as to the railroads themselves, 


there are wonderful possibilities in it. 


A Tree in 30 Seconds 


T takes you 30 years to grow a tree. But you can crowd 30 
years into 30 seconds when you keep a grown tree from being 
destroyed by fire. The net result isthe same. Think that over. 


Muscle Shoals Is a Power Plant 


URING the eight or ten years that we have followed the 
progress of the Muscle Shoals project, wading through rivers 
of evidence and oceans of oratory, we have steadily lost faith in 
its possibilities as a producer of cheap fertilizer. ‘ 
| We have in fact now reached 4 point where we are willing to 
declare flatly that Muscle Shoals is adapted only to the production 
of electric power and of nitrogen for war purposes; as a means of 
lowering the cost of fertilizer to the farmer it must be abandoned. 
Some of the reasons that lead us to this conclusion are covered 
in‘an article by Dean Ropert Stewart on another page of this 
issue. He does not touch on some others, equally forceful. 
_ Only one fertilizer possibility remains for Muscle Shoals; it is 
that the research work of the chemists may develop a totally new 
and cheap method of nitrogen fixation by electric current, perhaps 


the two wheels of a 
both are essential. Good men must lead other good men. — 
The first Institute of Co-Operation holds a four-week 

at the University of Pennsylvania, beginning July 20. Its 
is to promote co-operative selling by better understandi 
principles of the business, and to bring about greater 
and unity of action in the leadership of different orgal 
Many of fhe important farm organizations are participati 
Institute, including the Grange, the Farmers’ Union, 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

As an effort toward unity and the better training of 
tive heads, the Institute ought to do much good. At the wa 
it ean not do harm. Our friend Cuartes W, HOLMAN, 
Secretary, can furnish complete information, 


Time Tells 
’ isa fact that we are pretty well pleased with The 
Journal, just now. 
When the magazine was started, in 1877, it had 
clear ideas about farming and about farm papers. 4 
things, we believed that capable farmers deserved to be. 
prosperous, and that farmers like best to read a cheer- at 
ful, wise, gingery, crisp, boiled-down monthly magaaine 
We have tested these ideas pretty thoroughly i” 
last 48 years. We're satisfied. .We were right in 
and we are still right in 1925. 





says Mr. Hays, “we h : 


including some of the be : c 
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il Nitrogen and Muscle Shoals 
i (DD ZIZDZD Za ZZ) By Robert Stewat . SE) 
ENTY-SEVEN years ago a Tin (¢ | x corn produced in the United States in 


jilliam Crookes, the well-known 1923 alone removed from the soil one 
itish chemist, made this state- pound of nitrogen for each bushel of corn 
before the British Association for the Advancement of grown; that is, 3,054,395,000 pounds of nitrogen or 1,527,197 tons. 
cape: ; Sie oes Where is this prodigious supply of chemicals to come from? 
The fixation of nitrogen is vital to the progress of civilized Where has it come from in the past, and where is it coming from 


jgmanity, and it is a question of the not-far-distant future. Un- heréafter? 
gecan class it among certainties to come, the great Caucasian All Nitrogen from Air 


will cease to be foremost in the world, and will be squeezed 
gf existence by races to whom wheaten bread is not the staff The nitrogen in the soil varies greatly, and depends on the type of 
” ; Tr ali : soil and its treatment under cultivation by man. A typical arid 
The problem of the fixation of air nitrogen, which seemed so soil of the far West contains 500 pounds of nitrogen per plowed 
fe and difficult to Sir William acre; a typical Corn Belt soil, such 
‘spokes po solved by wa et as the brown-silt loam, contains 
, we now have five ‘ pene 
BT cioceanss available for the If the endless debate in Congress over Muscle Shoals = gece wed stag eo ae, on 
. The first is the Haber 0 nothing else, it pretty well exploded the idea that of the Corn Belt contain 5,000 

, whereby hydrogen and ni- , sepeaelste at perp 1 to hope for from the big plant pounds per plowed acre. 
are combined under the in- as re ucer of cheap fertilizer. — : This is the nitrogen reserve, which 
fuwe of the electric spark, high ¢ commission which the President has appointéd has accumulated in the soil through 
aperture, high pressure, and the to report next winter on the whole Muscle Shoals fixation of free atmospheric nitrogen 
hence of certain metals called pape will, we feel sure, reach this conclusion. by bacteria, either with or without 
@alytie agents. The second is the | On Fe ecommend to their attention, as well as to ell the aid of legumes, and also in a 
dium cyanamid process; the third 4 Folks who use fertilizers, or should, this clear small measure by the addition of 
iedjrect oxidation of nitrogen and 0) ean a analysis of the subject by Dean Stewart, combined nitrogen in rain and snow, 
mee b yor gether ; on of the University of Nevada. oars by og electric fixation 
jon of nitrids; an in the atmosphere. 

fe cyanid process. Of the five The soil siteteen is mostly in an 
gneesses, the Haber is undoubtedly the most important, because unavailable organic form and is only slowly made available by 
ihe ease of manipulation and the relative cheapness of the natural processes for the use of crops. In a state of nature these 
wesary materials. It is the method so successfully developed in natural processes are sufficient not only to meet the requirements 
“mm during the war, and is one of the processes originally of the native vegetation, but actually to build up the nitrogen 
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ligied for use at the Muscle Shoals plant in Alabama. But the reserve. The breaking up of the natural sod, however, results 
process proposed at the Muscle Shoals plant is the cyanamid in a more rapid decomposition of the soil organic nitrogen, to- 
oe This process, a few years ago, seemed very promising, gether with a large loss by leaching in the drainage water. 
is now 


practically regarded as obsolete as far as nitrogen 
joluction for farming is concerned. ast 8,000,000 Tons Out to Sea 


; Modern civilization is very hard on soils. The concentration of 

A Question of Cheapness large populations in the cities requires the production of food on 
However, both of these prions have progressed to a point where distant farms and its shipment to these centers. The crops, pro- 
can be regarde duced at the expense of 
successful from the ARTS os y =the soil nitrogen reserve 
Mandpoint of chemical ve he pe "1 built up laboriously 


SINE ce me 5 2A EAI 3 FI peak apes hsgh aeamye eT Sea me oti ee er eweliave saint 


to be decided— 


cheaply the nitro- 
fcan be produced in 


& form 
tensive 


suitable for ex- 
farm use. 


Nitrogen purchased in 
tmmereial fertilizers is 
Most expensive of 


frequen 


, and its use 
tly impossible 


 leeause the value of the 
mereased crop will not 
aymore than pay the 


(tet of the 


fertilizer. A 


ap source of nitrogen 
id go a long way in 


“tring” 


4mm economic 
ible, by reducing 


the cost of roduction 


gone the total 


yield of 


five common 


fm ops—corn, oats, 


‘We—~and the nitrogen 


cotton and pota- _ 


a It is the oe : through past ages, are 
(ustion of cost that re- a : — consumed in the cities, 


and the nitrogen is wan- 
tonly wasted through 
our modern sewers. It 
is estimated that the ni- 
trogen content of the 
human solid and liquid 
excreta of the world’s 
population amounts to 
8,000,000 tons a year. 
In the United States 
alone this loss is 450,000 
tons of nitrogen. | 
Such a lavish use of 
the nitrogen reserve in 
the soil can only go on 
for a limited time, of 
course. It soon becomes 
necessary to replace the 
nitrogen, either by stim- 
ulating the activity of 
the soil bacteria, or by 
applying nitrogen in 
various forms and kinds 
of fertilizer. Let us look 


The battery of compressors for making liquid air, one step in the calcium at the more important 


them in produce cyanamid process supposed to be used by Nitrate Plant No. 2 at Muscle of these. : 
Here are the fi aver Shoals. is plant does not use electricity from the Wilson Dam, but has a After the bacteria 
—_  — for 90,000 horse-power coal-burning plant 


¥ 


Total Yield Pounds Nitro- 

(1923) gen Used 
3,054,395,000 bushels 3,054,395,000 
1,299,823,000 iy 866,448,666 
785,740,000 "es 1,000,036,000 
10,281,000 bales 15,421,500 
412,392,000 bushels 82,078,200 
5,018,379,366 


8g say tons of nitrogen are required to produce these 


pla crops (not counting what. is required for stems 
ia, > Very readily seen that the nitrogen requirements 
are really enormous. ‘The 3,054,395,000 bushels of 


of its own, which cost $12,000,000 associated with the leg- 
umes, the commonest 
sources of nitrogen are other crop residues or green manures, 
barnyard manure, human waste and other waste materials. such 
a@s fish scrap, by-products of the packing plants, Chile saltpeter 
(nitrate of soda), and ammonium sulphate, which is a by- 
produet in the production of coke from coal. : 

The amount of nitrate of soda from Chile used by agriculture 
of course varies from year to year, but is slowly increasing. The 
annual consumption for the five-year period from 1910 to 1914 
was 522,939 tons, containing 78,441 tons of actual nitrogen. The 
amount of nitrate actually produced in Chile during the same 
period was 2,483,000 tons, which is equivalent to 372,450 tons 
of actual nitrogen. [Continued on page 26 
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The Greater Happiness 


By Edwin Baird 


PART II 
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Tiss girl turned smilingly to her 
father and said: ‘‘Dad, I want you 
to meet this gentleman, Mr. ——”’ 

“Bevington,” supplied the stranger, as he held out his hand. 

‘‘Webb’s my name,” said the farmer. ‘‘Pleased to meet you.” 

As they clasped hands, the glaring contrast between them 
seemed sharply emphasized—the one stoop-shouldered and bent 
with toil, gnarled, uncouth, submissive, his crude garments stained 
and faded; the other erect and perfectly groomed, sure of himself, 
exuding an air of material success, expensively clad in the pre- 
vailing style, his clean-shaven face denoting he was accustomed 
to leading other men. 

He declined their invitation to dinner, saying he had break- 
fasted only two hours ago; but he sat at the kitchen table with 
them, and during the meal tried to converse with Webb on farming 
conditions and kindred topics. Webb, however, was chary of 


She glanced up smilingly, as he appeared 


speech while eating. : Finishing, he shoved his chair back from 
the table, rose, shook hands with Bevington, said, “Glad I met 
you, stranger,” and forthwith started back to the fields. Bevington 
folldwed him, and, when they had gone a safe distance from the 
house, asked in his abrupt fashion: 

“Has your daughter ever thought of getting married, Mr. 
Webb?” 

Webb turned and stared at him, and the expression on his sun- 
burnt face caused Bevington to say quickly, with an impatient 
gesture: ‘Please don’t misunderstand me. I’m old enough to be 
her—’’ He abandoned that sentence (remembering he was barely 
38), and tried another: ‘‘What I mean is, has she ever been in 
love with a man, or has any man ever proposed marriage to her?” 

“Yes,” said Webb, “both things fave happened. She was 
foolish over Irving Clenny, the school principal of this district, 
and he asked her to marry him. They were going to be married 
a year ago last. June.”’ 

“And why weren’t they?” 

“Well, Kate kept puttin’ ’im off from month to month, first on 
one excuse and then on another, and finally she told ‘im they 
couldn’t be married ’cause she had to stay home and take care of 
hér mother and the kids. Her mother has spinal trouble—”’ , 

“I know,” interrupted Bevington. “What about your daugh- 
ter’s ambition to teach?” 

“She give that up for the same reason. She’d set ’er heart on 
bein’ a schoolmarm—used to always be talkin’ about it—but at 
last she decided she was needed more at home.” 

“Thenwhe gave up her career, she gave up the man she loved, 
and her hope of having a home of her own, all for the sake of her 
family. Don’t you think that’s a pretty heavy sacrifice?” 


asserted Webb. “‘I even offer 
a hired woman. But it wag 
knew I couldn’t afford it. Besides, she claimed ghe 


o’ both youngsters, runnin’ the house and garden 


2 
a minute to herself. But what can I do? She says she’s . 7. 


“What about this Clenny? Is he still unmarried?” 


“No; he inherited some money about six months go 


married a girl in town. She drives past here in a highs: 


with a bull pup on the seat beside her; and I hear an Lea 


servants. Sometimes it looks like she goes out of her 


= GXGRG=Gaa 


“IT argued against it,” defenses 


- 
NO use, &y 
it. . . . I realize she’s workin’ too hard. ¢You’ye no iim! 
much she does—waitin’ on her mother, hand and foot 
? 


to be mean to my Kate.”” Webb scowled at the ground, Pr 


blamin’ me—” 


he looked up, appealingly. ‘I hope, Mr. Bevington, you a 


’ 
“I’m not blaming you,” said Bevington, “but I ean poly 
envying you—for being the father of such a girl!” Then hogs 


on his heel and strode back to the kitchen, as the farmer 
to his toil in the fields. 


room he beheld Katharine Webb devotedly mini 
comfort of her mother, a helpless little woman in ap 
chair. Unnoticed, he tiptoed softly outdoors, and prog 
his automobile and applied himself to the task of adi 
spare tire. 
This finished, he again returned to the kitchen; and 


found her washing the dinner dishes, and ra pots 


pans, and singing happily to herself the while. 


smilingly as he appeared on the threshold, and then, gi 
drying her hands, offered him a cardboard box, bulging ail 


contents. } ; 
“I was afraid you might grow hungry before you get h 


I put up a lunch for you—some fried chicken, buttered ad, 
chocolate cake and other little things. I hope you'll like it” 9 


He thanked her profusely, visibly touched by the uneq 


gift. Then he clipped a card from his case and gave it to hen) 
“Tf ever you need me,” he said, “‘if ever I can be of servi 


you, please let me know.”’ 


He lifted his cap and was gone. Five minutes later he 


was driving through the tranquil countryside. 


stopped at the crest of a hill. His gaze lost itself among the 


fields, as he sat in reverie. “There's a greater 


in making others happy.” Bunk? "Perhaps. Sounded like built 
1e couldn’t evade the fact that she h 


And yet . . 
rificed everything for others, while he— 
All at once, obeying one of the impulses that chara 


life, he reached a momentous decision, and swiftly swung# 


around and sped back in the direction from which he had¢ ; 


And he reflected, ironically, that it often was said of himt 


business success was largely due to his rapid thinking and q ; 
action—his ability to act quickly and decisively in ally emia = 
At the village telephone exchange he established long 


connection with the Bevington Manufacturing Co. 

“That you, Karl? 
executed that order? 
once! I'll be there within two hours.” 


ND now, seated again in the shining car, he was whl 


ward. He stopped at a factory building, which bore 


in gigantic gilt letters. No smoke issued from the ehimne} , 


the place presented a somewhat deserted aspect. 
Karl Detweiler, met him at the door. Detweiler was 
joyously. é( 


“T’ve notified the men,” he said. “Some were still in te) 


when your telephone message came, and I got the rest 
and messenger. They’re sure delighted to know were 
to close down, after all,” : 
Bevington walked briskly into his office. Detweiler 1 
“T hope, Mr. Bevington,” he went on, eager to show 
tude, ‘you know what this means—to all of us. ‘What 


coming on, and so much unemployment and all, este 


blue when I told ’em this morning they were to 


all got families to support, and I know what it meams. 50s 


wife last night, and she took it pretty hard. I haven 
the good news yet. I’m saving that for tonight. 
Bevington had seated himself at his desk and wae’ 
through some letters. Detweiler, in the doorways’ 
cleared his throat. Then he looked over his shoulder, 
se ee — somebody outside the office, 
ack again to his employer. 
“T want you to know, Mr. Bevington, that all of 
the sacrifice you’re making . . .” 3 
Bevington glanced up from the letter he was 
He was thinking of the girl in overalls,  (Comé 


Bevington talking. Have y# 
Well, countermand it! B 


pet 





EVINGTON found the kitchen deserted; -but in an ad 
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Why shouldn't she be proud ! 


Naptha! You can 
tell by the smell! 


Use water of any tempera- 

ture with Fels-Naptha. Boil 

with Fels-Naptha if 

You prefer. You are bound 

hye orn any way 

use it ¢ real naptha 

‘in FelsNaptha makes tie 

g0,no matter whether 

the water is cool, lukewarm 
or hot. 


Be sure to include 
Naptha in the camp kit 
woth of a It makes short 
ter of cleaning clothes 


fd [ = 
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How a mother delights in keeping her children’s 
clothes ready for critical eyes, when the kiddies go 
visiting! Spick-and-span! So beautifully clean that 
people look twice in admiration! But with all the 
household duties and farm demands upon her this 
isn’t always easy. 


If you want a new experience, watch how 
quickly, how easily, how safely Fels-Naptha brings 
— the original brightness to children’s soiled 

esses and rompers. 


With Fels-Naptha you can get this same deep, 
sparkling cleanliness in all your wash—from the 
men’s grimy work-clothes to your daintiest linens. 
For Fels-Naptha gives extra washing help that 
you cannot get in any other form. That’s why 
nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha. 


There’s a very good reason why Fels-Naptha 
gives you this extra washing help. Fels-Naptha is 
splendid soap and naptha. By working together 
you can readily see how they help each other to do 
quicker work. Isn’t this extra help worth a penny 
more a week? Cheaper in the end, anyway! 


Millions of farm women wouldn’t be without 
Fels-Naptha—not only for the weekly wash and 
general household cleaning, but for keeping the 
dairy cans, pails and separator parts clean, sweet 
and wholesome. 


Get a bar or two on the next trip to your 
dealer’s, and share Fels-Naptha’s benefits! 


, TEST the extra washing value of Fels-Naptha. Send 2cin fenee 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia 


Fels-Naptha is more than 
soap. It is splendid soap 
and naptha—two safe, use- 
ful cleaners in one golden 
bar, working together to 
save you work, and to save 
wear-and-tear on clothes. 
Isn’t this extra help worth 
a penny more a week? Ic 
costs less in the end! 


The seletail and genuine naptha soap 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy it 
in the convehient ten-bar carton, 


FELS -NAPTHA..| 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR @ Fels & Co. 
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By Maynard Brown 


a OW, gentlemen, if you won't bid up on these horses, I'll 

| N have to let you have ’em at your own price. And you 

know how I hate to do it. I am offered only $140 for 

this horse. Who will make it $145? Do TI hear five? Five over 

there? Sold for $140—give the clerk your name.” The horse, a 

bay four-year-old weighing 1,550 pounds, was “knocked off’ to 
John Sutton, Burlington county, N. J. 

This horse, by the way, was only one of 1,000 or more animals 
which a year ago pulled wheat-harvesters on the plains of North 
Dakota, and which are now pulling plows, coal-wagons, etc., in 
eastern states. The auctioneer quoted in the opening paragraph ; 
was selling a bunch of these horses shipped direct to Mt. Holly, A load of North Dakota horses at North Haven, 

N. J., and there sold at public auction to the highest bidders. 

These horses represented the surplus on the Dakota farms and horses, numbering in all 929 head, were sold through 
ranches after the bountiful 1924 harvest had been gathered. Many Bureau. In February and March, 1925, over 20 carload 
farmers had an extra horse to sell, several had a pair of spare ani- shipped. 
mals, while some had as many as five or six horses that would not 
be needed in 1925. When these western folks who had horses to HE North Dakota Farm Bureau plan has a twofold ad 
sell began to look around for a market, they learned from their A direct market is provided whereby the western 
neighbors that for two years the North Dakota Farm Bureau secure the full market value for his surplus horses, wii 
Federation had been conducting a marketing agency in the East, eastern buyer and user of horses can purchase them di 
selling the horses on the auction block in various New England and ready for work. 
and Atlantic seaboard cities and villages. In 1924, 32 carloads of The bureau’s plan eliminated all but one sales ageney 

: saving middlemen’s profits. Because the horses are sh 
express cars direct from the farming communities to the 
centers where they are sold, the danger of disease is largely lini 

. nated. The only stops made en route are for feeding pu 
The Africander Cattle In order to whi phutting the sales market, the bur 
so chosen the eastern communities that no more than tw 
loads are sent in any one year to the same town or city, 
carload or possibly two can be assimilated easily in the avant! 
farming community without causing the price to drop. All 
the eastern cities where the auctioneer has extolled the 
of North Dakota horses, andjwhich this year have received 
ments of plains animals, are’ the following: Mt. Holly, 
Jamesport, L. I.; Norwich, @onn.; Newport, R. 1; Digi 
Mass.; North Haven, Conn.; Willimantic, Conn.; Gree 
Mass.; Danbury, Conn.; Westport, Mass.; Topsfield, 
Milford, N. H.; Keene, N. H.; Claremont, N. H.; Exeter, 
Silver Lake, N. H.; Riverhead, N. Y.; Hightstown, N. J.;7 
Mass.; Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 

Each farmer who has horses to sell must either be a me 
of the bureau or else become one by paying a $5 fee wilt 
application. The bureau feels that its services should i 
given to those who are members of the organization. & 
other cost to the shipper is a $25 fee per horse, to cover 
of shipping and selling. This is a blanket charge and is ¢ 
from the sales receipts. If expenses are less than am, 
of this money is returned at the end of the year to the: 

At the end of the 1924 season each farmer who had 
through the bureau, received a refund of $3 a horse, @ 
cost of shipping only $22. This $22, which is far less mane 
men’s profits would have been, included the following em 
Insurance on each animal against death or injury, PRRs 
advertising and publicity, home office expenses, PRBS 
spection of horses, eastern advertising, barn rent, feed at 
labor, salesmen’s expenses and clerk hire. 
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HE plan of selling horses in the East is only satssta 
prices are agreeable to both tke buyer and the sellé 
horses prove to be as represented when the transaction BT 
The North Dakota seller has so far been entirely sats 
price brought at the auction sales in the eastern ¢t 
fact that the same communities’ in New England, New 
HEN the first colonists settled in South Africa they New York are taking more carloads each year is : 
bartered with the Hottentots for cattle—not the believes, that their farmers, contractors, coal iii 
kind of animals we are used to seeing, but cattle with others who have purchased the animals have had bes J 
humps on their shoulders. These [Continued on pagé 16 John Sutton, the man who bought the bay horse for: 
Mt. Holly auction, says his horse would  [€ ps 
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: We Like Renting 
} “On Thirds” 








1 Ein Northern Ohio the prevailing 
ij as regards renting farm 
where the tenant gets the benefit 
d on the farm) are to rent on the 
#or on the “thirds,” or for “cash.” 
“Mgsh” means that the tenant pays the 
‘ed ap agreed sum in cash, which 
dashim as renter to all he can make the 
Sroduce. ‘Renting on the half” 
‘hat the renter provides the equip- 

ed does the work, the landlord pro- 

he land, buildings, etc., and the 

om the farm are divided equally 
fthem. “Renting on the thirds” 

ut the landlord provides both the 

‘the equipment, the tenant the 

and the division of profits is. two- 

ip the landlord and_one-third to the 


Uniformity Lacking 
; ii & stating the arrangements gen- 
‘mily—in each respective case various 
povisions invariably modify the general 
gmngement. And I may pause here to 
ay thetically that we have often 
ed why some committee of agri- 
diurists, authorities in their section, has 
wteonferred and drafted a set of “regu- 
ition” tenant arrangements. Here in our 
'gcion a dozen different tenants may be 
wating on the general arrangement of 
te “half” or the “thirds” and yet no two 
dthem have the same detailed arrange- 
pent with their landlords. 
We have a farm of 140 acres which we 
rented on different occasions under 
‘Wh the “half” and the ‘‘thirds” arrange- 
wet. When we first rented the farm we 
little thought to the methods, be- 
i iwving one to be virtually as attractive a 
| pfoposition as the other so far as profits 
were concerned, as both methods are very 
/ ommon. But more recently we have done 
f Mme figuring and now find ourselves par- 
@ iil to the “thirds” arrangement. 


Equisment, $2,000 


| Wehave assumed the value of our farm 
Mi) tithis time to be worth at least $18,000— 


i a, } that is slightly over $125 an acre, and the 


} fim isn’t for sale at that figure. Few 
ts “s our aacarg) yg op over cab 

of equipment for the operation ‘o 

| slams of that Tee. 
By , With these assumed figures as a basis, 
ole tion resolves itself as follows: 
B Vit the landlord providing $18,000 of 
j Hetotal $20,000 investment, he gets one- 
: half of the revenue. With the landlord 
the entire $20,000 investment, 
egels two-thirds of the revenue, or one- 
i more than in the former case. Re- 
. analysis a step f urther, we dis- 
— y increasing our investment 
meninth ($2,000 is one-ninth of $18,000) 
Inerease our revenue one-sixth. Of 
 Orae, equipment suffers a certain de- 
| Méciation which would increase this item 
Bl ica » but even to consider deprecia- 
B) eM the ten-year basis the equipment 
Would be increased to only $2,200. 
hs thought some may claim that on 
farm the ratio between land in- 
i a and equipment would differ 
| L in case of a 140-acre farm, thus 
i the figures we have arrived at in 
| pee case; but while the equipment 
| piestmen ment may be smaller and the total 
P espera smaller, yet an 80-acre 
1 hi ngs on it usually runs at a 
ii. per acre, thus increasing the 
ment in proportion to the 
m pnt ivestment, so as to maintain 
x ad even intensify it. 
© you feel about it? Am I right? 
: P.C.G. 
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McCormick - Deering 


Corn Machines 


The wonderful efficiency 

of McCORMICK- 

DEERING Corn 

Machines has a great 

deal to do with mak- 

_ing corn the money 

crop it is. Save time, 

\ hard toil, costly labor 
i a! charges, and corn, by 


McCormick and Deering Sing this modern 


Corn Binders - equipment: 


1 Shans to seven acres a day with a one-man outfit, and the 
one man does the work of a half dozen men with corn 


knives. McCormick and ae g Corn Binders are light, 
strong, substantial, and of roller-bearing light draft. 


What is more, they do clean work, have ample adjustments 
for tall and short stand, pick up the down and leaning stalks, 
and they make neat, easy-handled bundles. 


Both the McCormick and Deering are equipped with a 
smooth-working bundle carrier and they can be fitted with 
wagon elevator, tongue truck, etc. These two binders have 
been standard for years. The McCormick binds the bundles 
vertically and the Deering binds them lying’ down. 


McCormick-Deering Aj See silo filling is done 

Ensilage Cutters withMcCormick-Deering 

skill and experience, a good, 

fast, and economical job is as- 

< RK sured you. McCormick-Deer- 

Patel faeaal iil ing Ensilage Cutters are de- 

signed on the simplest princi- 

ples. They cut the corn to 

the desired lengths, do big- 

capacity work with maximum 

safety, and they stand the gaff year after year. They have 
been doing it for years, by the thousands. 


Steel frame construction, with boiler-plate steel flywheels. 
The knives are on the flywheel and the cutting and elevating 
is done in one operation, saving power. Built in five sizes; 
capacities 3 to 25.tons per hour; power 6 to 25 h. p. 


McCormick-Deering Huskers and Shredders 
If you want to shred your fodder after husking, note that 
these capable huskers and shredders are made in 4, 6, 
8, and 10-roll sizes; for individual and custom work. 


"THE sensation of the corn belt MeCormick-Deering 


these days is the McCormick- Corn Pickers 
Deering Corn Picker which will go 
through your standing corn, husk it 
cleaner than hand husking, and do it 
at the rate of 6 to 10 acres a day (de- 
pending on whether you use horses 
or a tractor). One man does that. 
Add a boy or two with wagons and 
your crop is harvested and stored— 
and the expensive farm help problem 
solved. Write for corn picker catalog. 


See the McCormick-Deering Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 4; Sov amwece.-y Chicago, Ill. 
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JACK 


With the Famous 


H, E . 
r. Engine 
Here’s an amazing bargain—this special 
Pump Jack given with the famous rugged, 
dependable WITTE 2 H-P, Throttling-Governor En- 
ne, Develops surplus horse-power on gasoline, 
e, distillate or tops, Simple and cheaper to 
operate, trouble-proof and easy to start. Equi: = 
with the celebrated WICO Magneto, Think of it— 
acomplete power unit for pumpingonly $ 
Order direct from this advertisement 
—wire at my expense if you are ina 
hurry. Twenty -four hour shipments = 
from Kansas City or Pittsburgh. 


DOWN 





EXTRA! 


Order now from this ad 
and I'll also send you 
FREE—12 feet of guar- 
anteed beltingcomplcte 
with belt lacing, five 
pounds of cup se, 
one oil can and a pair 
of pliers. With all this 
free equipment you 


FREE BOOK 


EASY TERMS on all 
pumping outfits and 
engines—write me to- 
day for my free pump- 
ing book or my New 
Illustrated Engine 
Catalog. Gives low 

rices and valuable in- 

ormation on smalland 


ORDER NOW! |. r 
; large pumping outfits, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS ; 

1625 Witte , Kansas , Mo. 
_1625 Emnire , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aw. 

Shipment Prepaid 6 


30 Days Trial 
EMPIRE-BALTIC 


ream Separator 
separator with ‘Million 
! Boi '—as low as tos.70 Mone 
' gua’ . Free 
> for l year. Get prices, low mon 
terms. We ip ptly fi 
nearest veres . 
Catalog.’” 
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Louisville, Ky. 
Exclusive U. S. Factory Representative 
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To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell the largest, 
finest quality line 
of daily necessi- 
ties from your 
ear. No experience necessary. Last year Pospisi 
of Kas., Chapman, of Tex., and others earned 

$200 TO $500 A MONTH 

Our proposition is entirely different from 
all others. Our advertising half sells the 
goods for you. Premiums, samples and gifts 
all make business come your way. Business 
is permanent, pleasant and profitable. 


BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 


Two entirely different lines, 241 items, a 
sale at every home. © lines mean two 
profits. We will give you liberal credit. 
rite for details about our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 64, Freeport, Ill. 











Show Stock Doesn’t Show Itsel 


By F. M. Chase 





NOWING that a certain breeder was 

showing a herd of stock there, I once 

went to a county fair purposely to see 
him. I found the herd, but no attendant 
was in sight. After waiting about for some 
time, I asked a neighboring exhibitor whether 
he had seen the breeder for whom I was 
looking. The answer was so prompt and so 
confident as to indicate an habitual practise: 
“Oh, he’s down in the grandstand, watching 
the races.” 

This incident suggests one of the reasons 
why some breeders are dissatisfied with the 
returns from showing livestock at fairs. One 
of the main advantages in showing lies in the 
opportunity provided for meeting other 
breeders and prospective purchasers, and so 
promoting sales. But 
when the exhibitor 


but it will be years before the wh 
completely disappear. 

This breed has been evolved 
conditions of the open range, 
strongest survived. Another thir 
breeders aimed to produce 
(draught) oxen, and avoided 
As a result, the cattle have 
wonderful fecundity and are 
genital and tubercular diseases, « 
stances are on record of cows raisins 
yearly up to the age of 20 years orn 

The cows are not exceptional p 
rule, because they have teas neg 
the days’ when the voortrekkers Wer 
pendent on their cows for milk and! 
The usual system of milking—and 

system 


aihesbese: 





spends his spare time 
watching the races, 
thus shutting himself 
off from the helpful 
contacts mentioned, 
he is deliberately rob- 
bing himself of oppor- 
tunities for which he 
has paid. Instead of 
just a visitor on a mi- 
nor errand, the seeker 
for the breeder might 
easily have been an- 
other stockman want- 
ing to buy one or two 
of the heifers which 
the exhibitor had for 
sale. The grandstand, 
however, is not just 
the place where such 
transactions ordina- 


The Horse: 


you call my long- 
the fence there?’ 
Carlo: 





“Carlo, if I’m called 
the King of animals, what would 
eared friend across 


> 


“I'd call him the Jack!” 


ricander cows: 
up wi 

calf suek, 
then let ¢ 
the udder, 


will not often 


snes i tateiegse Baein, Meee te 











rily take place. 

In contrast to the 
breeder referred to I can not help thinking of 
the young man in charge of the herd of a 
well-known corrective institution. I have 
frequently come across this herd and the 
attendant on the show circuit. From the 
time his animals are unloaded until they are 
moved on to the next stop, you can count on 
finding this young man on the job. He is 
always or the lookout to answer questions 
and to make a friend. No stealing away to 
see the races for him! 

And his devotion to duty is not without its 
reward. While showing at one southern 
fair in a recent year he sold no less than five 
bulls, for which he brought home more than 
$1,000. While such results can not be 
regularly expected, exhibitors can do much 
while on the show circuit to make acquaint- 
ances and leave-a friendly feeling with poten- 
tial customers. Time so spent is well in- 
vested, and provides no negligible return for 
showing, even though the prize money won 
does fail to pay expenses. 


$< 


Building .a new crib? Let us know how 
many acres of corn you have, how much it 
will yield, and we'll tell you the dimensions 
of crib needed to hold it. Nocharge. Come 
ahead. Stamp, please. 
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The Africander Cattle 


Continued from page 14 


cattle have since been developed into a 
pure breed, and the name of the breed is 
Africander. 

The foundation of the Africander breed 
was laid by the old voortrekkers who loved 
and valued their cattle, especially their span 
of oxen, above all other farm possessions. In 
the wills of these old farmers special reference 
was made to the wagon and span of oxen. 

This breed was nearly wiped out in the 
Transvaal and-Orange Free State during the 
South African war, But has been effectually 
reestablished. Today many large herds are 
found. There is a strong registry association. 

Africanders are dark red, and lighter shades 
of red, and yellow, with white markings. 
The breeders have now drawn the line on 
yellow animals, and will not register them. 
No animals with white on the body can be 
registered. The aim is to fix thé red color, 


é 






cattle now used in 
southern states, the Africanders are 
bothered much by cattle-ticks, 


Selling Surplus Farm x 
Horses East : 


Continued from page 14 ce 


easily sell for $180, and that it is a shame’ 

animals didn’t bring more money. ; 

horses, they were, and John says his hom 

has never been sick. A satisfied custome, | 

John is. ‘ a 
Another satisfied customer is the firma} 

Joseph Haines and Sons, Medford, Nt] 

These folks bought for $312.50 a bay gelding } 

that weighed 1,500 pounds and a gray 

that weighed 1,560. The animals have 

missed a meal nor a day’s work. I 

you of one after another satisfied buy 
The Farm Bureau has ‘insisted 

phony or counterfeit horses be inel 

the shipments, preferring to send Righ-tas } 

geldings and mares that would receive Tea | 

sale and build up confidence in the 

of the North Dakota product. 

shipped vary from 1,300 to 1,700 pe 

the ages from four to ten years. «  \ 
“The Farm Bureau guarantees the hom 

to be as represented,” declares I. B, Johns 

official of the Farm Bureau who is ®t 

of the sales. ‘‘Each horse is sold on 

and not according to the shipper or } 

If the animal is found to be oth 

stated in the sales ring an adju 

made with the buyer. ; 
“In every eastern community where 

were held the local county farm Dum 

helped to arrange for the 

press was glad to give space to 

one paper featured it in its Bee = 

In one rural community the local maim] 

made quite an. extended annow 

Sunday’s services in re; to 

sale and commented favorably om 

Bureau’s sales policy.” 


N= keep bee 

marshy land. we 

best. Avoid parasites by chem 
pastures frequently. 
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Hi Stock Notes 


good bulletins: “Feeding the Dairy 
Herd,” “Feed Requirements of Pigs,”’ and 
‘oothe Calf When Whole Milk Is Sold.”’ 
ta folks can get all three free from 

H Minnesota Experiment Station,St.Paul, Minn. 


Giford Ewers, Wisconsin, says he has a 
an method of controlling sex in cattle; that 
N cows which calved 15 times produced 14 
; . Giff is also inventor ofa fly-catcher— 
1p catch flies on cattle. Looks something like 


 Eabue wth vacut -clean it. 
} apindstone with vacuum-cleaner nozzle on it 
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Where a De Laval will con— 
vince you of what it can do 
~Try One on Your Own Farm 


If you are not already convinced of the superiority of the De Laval 
Cream Separator, there is a simple and easy way to settle this question 
to your own satisfaction. 

Ask your De Laval Agent to let you try one—he will’ y do so, 
free of charge. Then use it undef your own conditions. You will soon 
be convinced of its superiority, and know why. Run the skim-milk 
from your old separator through the new De Laval. You-may be sur- 

rised at the amount of cream the new De Laval will get from 
it; and if it does, then trade in your old machine a8 
payment. 
: THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
d Lassie, a purebred Toggenburg NEW YORK PO wm cency A d GAN FRANCIEOO 
doe, has three kids, and the one in the picture z Bisse A 
pone of the three. This kid is fed cow’s = . : 
'} milk, as there is none of the goat’s milk to 
gare, and the little animal is certainly 
ing fast. It is fed one and one-half 
pints of milk three times a day. We-have 
16 kids now, all about six weeks old, and I 
have never seen small animals that were so 
care and required so little attention. 
im | The little boy is fond of goat’s milk and will 
| | not drink cow’s milk unless he can eg 








“at's milk. ] 

hay is 6 per cent more valuable 
for milk production, and 7.8 per cent more 
valuable for fat production than alfalfa hay, 
South Dakota tests show. 


A Chester White sow purchased by J. E. 
Mills, of Oregon, farrowed 138 pigs (eleven 
) and raised 121 between October 10, 
im | 918, and May 3, 1924. She farrowed one 

litter before J. E. bought her. Can anybody 
beat this record? C. M. McAlister. 





“The horse business is as good as it ever | iC - 
was,” says C. G. Good, Boone county, ONE YEAR 
4, a man who is recognized as.one of the =) TO PAY 

country’s emoet yoisaag of nn Why 
horses. “Business has never been better for a « Butterty Cream Ay Cr : 
Me than during the last four years. There is New, Low, Easy ' Bh OFromy Factory p Macht 
a market for your horses if you pro- Days —; per quote Lowest Prices and pay: 
the right kind.” ©. G. says to feed Trial Unmatched for skimming. [Fy ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 


easy turning and cleaning. No i 

Old Separators Taken In Exchange. mo ante ry 
Shipped from stock nearest you pg 
Write for free catalog and low prices. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 


Purebred Swapped for Scrub | Box3- Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Folks are still talking in Cass county, Mich., 

ut the stunt that the Cass County Guern- 
®y Breeders, Dowagiac Chamber of Com- 
wel and merchants of Dowagiac did last 


—No extras, 
against 


machine 
lifetime ects in 
manship. 


over, alfalfa and oats, especially to youn 
’ 8, © ) £ 
Hock. C. G. feeds very little corn. 








wnete’s what the stunt was: A contest 
oad ge on to find out who had the scrub- 
_ bull in the county, and the 

for ie eneven a purebred Guernsey bull 
bulls competed, of which one was a 
mneyear-old, two were yearlings, and the 
© were calves. Three of them were 


ops distances of 15 miles. Ned # oy wality ROOFING 


char > asm brought a scrub 
and he took petunia emeieas v7 Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
of Elk Park Farm, which, at Galvanized Sheets. Full weight, coating right. 


age, was considerably larger ’ ; “d 
poms : Gig poe eke aie Staeiner malate: 
to agree to stand the bull at S&S € aS ystone included in brand indleates thet | Dop 4 
a ET age NS Weed | Seles lentig mete Witte tor tree “Beuter Buildings” Settee 

i} agree to build up a ; s 
he got herd. 5" ho wouldn’t agtee to this, AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
< a first-c ass purebred bull free? ne ee — = 


ee ca 96° 
* ome pit ane Rca ee none . F paramore = 
ee poe . [sccuenesementansadiineeninetealicmnmeaiineamsenncnmmesie ncn nelanesemesiaeciemaee tan. neal aint area catia atelier ac aaa SSS TSS SESS OSI REESE antes eR og CA 
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Here is Henry Ford’s all-metal “Maiden Dearborn,” which is planned to carry 1,105 pow 
freight for the Ford Motor Company between Detroit and Chicago. e say “* Fore 
but it is said to be Edsel Ford anda group of other young men who are going to try to ma 
commercial air-freight a success in this country 2 


Here is how a cyclist rode down the slippery asphalt of Fifth Avenue in New 


York’s Safety Day parade. His balloon tires did not skid. Wonder if he pumps 
"em up by hand? 


oe 
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Usualiy we have to die before a monument is erected in our honor, but Thomas A. 
Edison had the unusual fortune to be on hand when a monument was dedicated 
to his early activities at Menlo Park, N. J. In this vicinity Edison, with his early 
associates, developed many great inventions 
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When they lay out a balloon for inflation it looks like this—like atent. Don’t know whether this was 
the one that ripped or not 














Ne i AAA a a SHES 


‘ini " 
A balloon that didn’t balloon. This army balloon ripped during inflation and had to drop out of the. It took just one and one-fourth yards 
National Balloon Elimination rate at St. Joseph, Mo. It is a wonderful sight to watch these giant inch silk to make this very a 
balloons gradually grow larger and larger. hen one rips, like the one shown, the gas arises Remember when it took almost 
immediately and no harm is done except to the balloon one “breadth” ? 
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Columbia Bell, Single Comb Leghorn of Santa Clara, California, 
establishes a world’s record with 324 Eggs laid in 365 Days 


A Record to be Proud of 


Wwe. a hen lays 324 eggs in 365 days, it isa 
world’srecord. A good indication of efficiency, 
too. But more significant to the one who knows is 
the fact that behind the output is long, consistent, 
and intelligent breeding. 


Goodrich manufactures a huge annual output of 
tires, which is something to be proud of. But we 
have more pride in the mature experience that not 
only achieves a vast production, but also makes it 
with quality through and through. 





We develop big output because it permits us to give 
motorists the benefit of economical price. But 
we prefer to speak more of our knowledge of tire 
making, our ability to breed rubber, so to speak. 
We put service and quality into huge output, and 
it shows in PERFORMANCE, 


The big Goodrich production assures you a low 
purchase price, and the Goodrich 55-year-old ex- 
perience in rubber making gives you the quality at 
the price. 


Best in the Long Run” THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 


soodrich lires 
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Save W@W 
$200 to$2.000! 


Buy Direct 
From Mill! 


3 : Peg . 
a “ 
el ea 
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Gordon-Van Tine Barn 
No. 402. Size 30 x 42 


$977 


Gordon -Van Tine 
Home No. 623 | 
5 rooms and bath. Materials= 


$1179 


RiEtGELE 


& 
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Figure with 
Gordon-Van Tine 
before you build! 


Save money, time 
and labor! 


Get Gordon-Van Tine’s Building Books-} | 
Wholesale Prices on Homes, Barns, Lumber!f 


wick Shipment! Freight Paid! _ Write for 
ee “et complete nt or mate- FR EE Books 


Real bar- rial for a little repair job, Gordon-Van Tine 
gsnbrel-root Will save you money! Co-operative buying 


arn. All power of 200,000 customers gives you whole= 
framing cut- 


to-fit.Strong, sale prices. Buy highest quality for 20% to 


braced-rafter 
braced-vaiter 50% less! 


sarecse- ~Ready-Cut Saves Weeks of Time— 

iL) gin: # Ani Cuts Labor Costs One-Third 

‘ 2s Poultry (gee Heavy joists and framing lumber cut and 
4 House N°479 © fit by machinery at our mills. Saves 18% 


: 12x 20 lumber waste and 30% labor on job. Build faster and for 
: less money. Material furnished not Ready-Cut if desired. 


Jap-a-Top QualityPaint 
Slate Surfaced Goes further 
Roo! Lasts longer 
Green or red; 85 The best you 
Ibs. to roll. Fire- can buy. A gal- 
resisting;guaran- lon covers 300 
teed ISyrs.Other square feet,two 
grades at lower coats. 
rices. $210 Per $281 


rroll. . 


248 
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Modern, scien- 














tific type. Large, Lumber Doors Screen 
—_ ud | ndows, ees patsresm pe 
inged at top, at umbing ouldings 
: admit sunshineto Buffets Supplies Stairs -. k of 200 Home —= 
t loor. Upper win- Bookcases Sash Furnaces —Book of Barns~—654 
ei dows lig yo sg | Roofing 4 ae ~ ia and kinds ca 
a Dassage at back. ooring ‘aints an a ard, =) Ma rial talog 
f Windows Varnish Etc. Building Mate 


Send Us Your Bills to Figure 


_ We will figure your lumber bills for any 
job, without charge. If you don’t find just the 
home or barn you want in our books, write 
» us, enclosing your lumber bills and get Free 
















Estimate and lowest, freight-paid prices. > d Sr 
" Four Mills fe 
This house provides both air and sunshine. America’s greatest value. Ready- Davenport, Ia. ae: ORO GREE “ ig 
Note roof windows—plenty of warm sunshine framed; 8-ft. sections; 3 forcorn;2for St. Louis, Mo. om 


and good ventilation. Roof of best slate-sur- small grain. Best Yellow Pine; hard- rali Gordon- ra 
faced, fire-resistant roofing. A wonderful value. ware furnished. ery pone a Van Tine Co. a 
Miss. We ship 549 Gordon Street, Davenport, lows — 


from one near- i Send me Free Books. I expect to 


Gordon-VanTine Co. *:“... 













0 Build a __ ane 
- ESTABLISHED 1665 Guarantee! F 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back oyexcnis 1 O Repaira ——7 


business that 


549 Gordon Street Davenport, Iowa __ gives you a 20- J Name —_——— 
year guarantee. fj 
g Address a 
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Combined Kitchen and Dining-Room 
By James F. Schindler [GSE 
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F ON’T you show plans of a 
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ee S 


kitchen, free from the travel in the per- 





‘Aj house that can be built for 
$3,000 or so?” I have been 
yied this question several times. “So many of the houses shown 
gebejond our means.” : ee 
This house is the outcome of those queries. Some will say it 
igit roomy enough; and, true enough, it is too small for the large 
. But there are lots of young couples just starting to farm 
sho want no more room than is absolutely needed. In this plan 
there are two bedrooms, a fair-sized living-room, and a large 
jiiehen’ and dining-room combined. 
4 word or two about this combined kitchen and dining-room: 
fuks who do much entertaining wouldn’t be satisfied with it; 
not. It would be a great deal nicer to have, instead of 
stable and chairs, a built-in dining alcove right where the table is. 
{would cost a little more, but would be a lot more cozy. Then, 
shen toom is needed for serving Sunday dinners, or when all the 
lations” come for Christmas or Thanksgiving, a table could 
jest in the living-room. Later on, if a separate dining-room is 
muted, just extend the side-wall of kitchen and living-room, 
take some of the room now in the kitchen and use it for a dining- 
tom, put French doors between the dining-room and larger 
jving-toom, and there you have it. The stairs to basement would 
lave to be relocated, but that will not be much of a chore. 


Not Expensive To Build 


But, to get back to the plan as it is, the house can, in a great many 
bales be built for $3,000. It is of frame construction through- 
wut testing on concrete-block foundation, with windows to throw 
ight into the basement. The exterior walls are shingled ten 
pehes to weather, over sheathing and heavy building-paper. The 
ily of the house is painted white, with a shingled roof of green. 
are green to match the roof. 
-room is large in proportion to the size of the house. 
Atone end of the room is a colonial fireplace arid at the opposite 
ad isa large triple window that throws heaps of light into the 
tom, Near the end window is a coat-closet for the use of the 
wasional guest. The womenfolk are great on closets. The 
t of standard pieces of furniture in the living-room, 
yell as in the other rooms, is only suggestive, and shows that 
ietooms are not too small. The walls can be painted tan color, 
thile the wodwork, with the exception of the kitchen and bath, 
; - well finished in ivory, the doors in medium walnut, 


The kitchen is arranged so that the cupboard, sink and range 
weall together. This keeps the kitchen equipment in one place, 
wit will take fewer steps to prepare a meal and perform the 
lichen duties, while the dining space is on the other side of the 
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The women will appreciate 


the arrangement of the 
rooms 


formance of housework. The kitchen 
would look well in pure white with a tile 
base of keen cement to the wainscot, the floor covered with a 
pretty pattern of linoleum, windows with tie-back scrim curtains 
and light overdrapes of tan and blue. Some folks may not want 
white walls,though, because they show dirt. 

At the right of the door which leads to the rear entry is a built-in 
ironing-board. In the entry is space for the refrigerator, and 














Attractive, yet inexpensive to build 


also the cellar stairs to the basement. An arched opening leads to 
the twe bedrooms and bath. 

Each of the bedrooms is big enough, as you will note by the 
furniture layout. The walls of these rooms can be painted, one a 
dull yellow, the other a light silver-gray. 

If you really want a home and will sacrifice space a little so that 
the cost will be in keeping with your circumstances, here it is; 
and I know you will be well satisfied with it when you move in. 

[Editor’s Note: We do not sell house plans, but will be glad to 
forward orders for blue-prints of the working drawings of this 
house. Send check or money-order for $3 to Farmhouse Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and be sure to give the 
number of the plan—No. 504. Allow ten days to two weeks for 
the blue-prints to reach you. Your local builder is the best person 
to write specifications and material lists, which depend on the 
type of construction you want to use.] 


How the Scoskies Beat Old Jupiter 


HIS is a story of the Scoskie family. Their place is the Ripaka 

farm, t miles southeast of Ridgewood, N. J., on the Paramus 
road. Ripaka, by the way, is a word made up of the first two 
letters of the names of the three children, Richard, Paul and 
Katherine—not so bad, is it? 

The chief trouble on Ripaka farm, and likewise the reason for 
this story, has to do with old Jupiter Pluvius, who in gadding 
about among the clouds so much occasionally forgets to water the 
peas, potatoes and cucumbers in the gardens of us mortals who 

. must scratch the earth for a living. 

Tiring of Jupe’s seeming neglect, the Scoskies decided to fire 
the old gadabout and make their own rain. So they put in an 
overhead irrigation system on three and one-half acres of ground 
in the fall of 1923, and grew lettuce, beets, carrots, spinach and 
strawberries the following spring and summer. 

The results were splendiferous, if that is the word, and I think 
it is. Instead of beginning to market July 15 as they had done in 
the past, they had produce ready for market on Memorial Day, 
and by the time July 15 arrived they had sdid enough to pay for 
their irrigation system and clear all other expenses besides. On 
the rest of the farm they grew sweet corn, tomatoes, summer squash, 
cabbage, and eggplants as usual and marketed them during the 
summer. The irrigated area was cleared of all the spring crops 
August 1, and planted to spinach, lettuce, cauliflower, and celery. 

A description of their irrigation system may interest you. T 
Saddle River furnishes a never-failing supply of clear water. 
Their pumping outfit consists of a 6 x 6 pump which delivers 
4,200 gallons an hour. This pump is driven by the tractor and. 
forces the water 1,800 feet through a atts. main to the 
farthest corner of their irrigated land. The nozzle lines are sup- 
ported on cedar posts six or seven feet above the ground. 

'y are planning to erect a small greenhouse, in order to grow 
better plants for their early-spring crops. 
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COLD-STORAGE egg is not neces- 
sarily a bad egg. The mission of cold 
storage is to preserve the quality, and 

if the egg is of first-class quality when 
stored, it will be first-class when taken out 
of cold storage. But there’s the ruab—good 
eggs are sold fresh, a lot of bad eggs are put 
into storage, and they give the bulk of 
storage eggs a bad name. 

There is a great deal of inconsistency 
about the cold-storage laws as related to 
eggs, anyway. For instance, a California 
dealer was formerly required, in selling 
eggs that had been in storage for 30 days 
at a temperature below 45° F., to display a 
sign in letters of such and such dimension, 
stating that the eggs are storage eggs. The 
very fact that the storage eggs had to be 
labeled thus led most people to think that 
cold storage spoils an egg. 
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no way of telling by the age of an egg 
whether it is of good quality or bad. It is, 
therefore, time to break new ground and 
sell eggs on quality regardless of their age. 


California Has Cut Loose 


California has already cut loose from the 
old practise, and revised the regulations ap- 
plying to eggs. The grocer or retail dealer, 
under the new state ruling, is not required 
to label his eggs in a way that will tell 
whether or not they have been cold stored, 
but he is obliged to label and sell the eggs 
according to quality and weight. 

The California Board of Health, in re- 
vising the old regulations, established three 
quality grades of eggs for the retail trade, 
to quote the Poultry Producers of Central 
California: 

First, “U. S. Specials’; second, “U. S. 

Extras”; and third, “U. S. No. 








~ 





1’s.” The three grades of eggs 
as to weight are as follows: First, 
“Large U. 8. Specials,” which must 
weigh an average of 24 ounces, and 
a minimum of 22 ounces, to the 
dozen; second, “Medium U. §. 
Specials,” which must weigh an 
average of 20 ounces, and a mini- 
mum of 19 ounces, to the dozen; 
and third, “Small U. S. Specials,” 
which must weigh an average of 16 
ounces, and a minimum of 15 
ounces, to the dozen. The Board 
also made a provision for “Large,” 
“Medium,” and “Small,” as applied 
to the other two quality grades 
known as “U. S. Extras” and 
“U. 8. No. 1’s.” 


The Tell-Tale Air-Cell 


No eggs may be sold or offered for 
sale as “strictly-fresh” eggs, ‘‘fresh’’ 
eggs, or “new-laid” eggs, unless 
they come up to the requirements 
of “U. S. Specials,” even though 








is a worth-while operation 





Candling eggs to determine interior quality 


such eggs may be fresh from the 
standpoint of time, as freshness is 
ordinarily understood. The “U. 8. 








Now, there is no law to prevent an egg 
dealer keeping eggs on the floor of his store 
for 31 days, at much higher temperature 
than is maintained in cold storage, and 
selling them without a storage label. 


How Old Is the Egg? 


There is no yardstick by which experts can 
measure the length of time an egg has been 
kept in cold storage. It may be kept there 
29 days and still be sold without being 
labeled; if it is kept there two days longer, 
it is a storage egg and must be sold as such. 
Another inconsistency. 

There are some people who make a good 
living by taking cold-storage eggs and 
-candling them, selling those of first quality 
as fresh eggs, apd poor quality under the 
cold-storage label. This is one thing that 
has given cold-storage eggs a bad name. 

When coming right down to it, there is 


Special,” or “fresh” egg, must be 
an egg which does not show an air-cell of 
greater depth than one-eighth inch, and 
white of egg must. be firm and clear, not 
loose and watery, and should be free from 
blood spots or any visible germ development. 

No cleaned or washed eggs can be classed 
as “U. S. Specials,” or “fresh” eggs, but 
may be sold as “‘cleaned’’ or ‘washed U. S. 
Specials.” In eliminating the washed or 
cleaned egg from the highest grade of 
“fresh” egg, the Board of Health was moved 
by the conclusion that an egg which at 
one time had been covered with manure or 
filth may be contaminated. 

The “U. S. Extra” is an egg which does 
not have a shrinkage or depth of air-cell 
greater than one-fourth of an inch. The 
white must also be firm and clear, and the 
egg free from blood spots or visible germ 
development. 

The “U.S. No. 1” is an egg whose depth 
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Selling Eggs by Grade or by Guess 


By Michael K. Boye 


of air-cell does not exceed three- 
an inch. The yolk may be 
the candle, and the white of the) 
slightly loose or watery, and ¢ 
the egg may show slight deve 
The Board of Health promise 
enforcement of these new } 
that the consumer will get both 
and weight of the eggs which thes 
the buyer to believe he is receivin 
fore, it would be a risky procedi 
medium-sized eggs with large of 
intentionally or by accident, at 
for sale as large eggs, because 
lations make no provision for am 
whatever, either as to grade or wei 
supplying eggs direct to the con 


Graded Eggs Are Most Va , 


Y. P. Bhosale writes: “Eggs that an 
are worth 40 per cent more than thos 


graded. Those who grade get this , 


because their eggs are uniform, wel 
and can be handled with a mini 
The customer who ultimately gets 
willing to pay a good fair price, bee: 
quality is definite and there is no wi 
Consumers are not unwise to the! 


twelve good eggs at 36 cents a dosen am 


cheaper than twelve eggs af 32 cep 


dozen, eight of which are good and 


others bad. 

Although nobody buys and sells 
the pound, the size influences the 
value to a large extent. The 
market requires a case of 30 ¢ 
must weigh 46 pounds, to be class 
“Extras.” The same market requines 
“Extra Firsts” weigh 44 pounds oF 
and the “Firsts” must average 43 PF 
to the case. 

Cleanliness is another import 
that influences the market value, 
eggs deteriorate more quickly, and 
fit for storage. 

Eggs may be of the same size, 
color, have good, sound shells, 
vary greatly in market value, depem 
upon their interior quality. It is not 


sible to improve the quality of pee 


fresh eggs. There are ways of handling 
by which the deterioration could be 
mized, but no manner of b 
improve their quality. é 
Even infertile eggs deteriorate = 
ditions under which they are % 
not favorable. This is due to 
chemical and physical properts 
This action is very rapid at be 
ture, and very slow when the t 
is low. This shows the advant 
frigeration and cold storage ! 
preserving the quality of eggs. 





SANDY soil is the most 


tary for poultry. Such 
being porous is readily #6 
rains carrying all filth int 
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| Chickens That Won’t 
Fly 


By Austin E. Burges 











E need be no further quarrels 
with neighbors about gardens devas- 
| gied by chickens. A breed has been 
which can not fly a fence 30 
HE) inches high, yet they are general-purpose 
| dhickens of substantial size. 

Kiwi (pronounced kee-wee) is the name 
gf this rather new breed, and the reason 
| the birds can not fly is that their feathers, 





The Kiwi is an odd but useful breed 


: t to some extent on wings and tails, 
‘} faye no mid-ribs. Really their plumage 
| marcely consists of feathers at all, but 
isa mass of silky hair. 
|| Mrs. H. A. Boener, Lawrence, Kans., is 
wend credited with having developed 
the Kiwi fowls. She has not, however, 
disclosed the nature of her original stock 
tor the method by which she produced 
the new type. Occasionally ‘“‘silkies” are 
ound in other breeds, but these and also 
ee sepencee Silky Bantams are distinct 
} ftom the Kiwis. So downy are the feathers 
)) df the new breed that it seems likely a 
demand for them will spring up for 
| tie making of mattresses and pillows. 
Kiwis are a general-purpose breed 
) iid the hens are fair layers. As yet they 
| Me s0 new that their qualifications have 
“Wot been rigidly fixed. The present stand- 
‘}ifd as set forth by the Kiwi Specialty 
“hb of America specifies that cock birds 
|| Mall weigh eight pounds, cockerels seven, 
;} Mts six and one-half, pullets five pounds. 
; plumage must be snow-white, 
Veak yellow, eyes reddish bay, face, 
Wattles and ear-lobes bright red, shank 
MG toes rich yellow, and the entire body 
‘tovered with a snow-white fluff. 
_For further information, write the Sec- 
Wary of the Kiwi Specialty Club of 
W. L. Frank, Sherman, Tex. 
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Here’s a Real 


Pneumatic Truck Tire 


RDINARY passenger car tires are not suit- 
able for use on a truck. 


They are designed for one kind of service and 
it isn’t fair to expect them:to give entire satis- 
faction in a quite different kind. 


The best, the safest, the most economical thing 
to do is to equip your truck—whether it be light 
or heavy—with real truck tires, designed especially 
for truck service and built strong enough and 
heavy enough to stand the kind of treatment tires 
usually get on a farm truck. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is that kind of tire. 
It is not merely an enlarged passenger car tire. It 
is an especially designed truck tire, strong, sturdy, 
rugged and dependable. It has more plies of cord 
fabric than the same size tire in the passenger car 
type. It has a thicker, heavier tread that contains 
more rubber. 


The Kelly Heavy Duty Cord is areal pneumatic 
truck tire. If you are looking for your money’s 
worth in tires for your truck, drop in and see the 
Kelly dealer the next time you go to town. He'll 
be glad to show you a Heavy Duty Cord even if 
you're not in immediate need of one. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
250 West 57th St. New York 





KELLY ‘tury CORD 
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Let a 
Miller Lock 


protect your 
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Combining Beauty and Utili 


By Harmon S. Babcock : 





erties in poultry, but one can not have, 

J in a supreme degree, both beauty and 

utility in any breed of fowls. The ideal, 

however, is not to be cast aside lightly. Some 

degree, perhaps a reasonably high degree, of 
both properties can be attained. 


B esis and utility are valuable prop- 


indifferent layer; if it is beauty, only 
beautiful fowls will grace the bre ; 
But when he can, without losi ; 
chief purpose, unite other desirable U: 
he will do so. * 

Selection for the purpose to be j 
practical breeding. 


Take the general purpose fowls—they are One great German writer (I thinkits 


“spare” when 


eAr HOME your tires are safe— 
at least reasonably safe. 

But when you’ve parked the car 
in town-— often a block or more 
from where you are shopping or 
enjoying the movies—a depend- 
able padlock will protect your 
“spare” or guard your tools. 

The best Miller Padlock — and 
we believe there is no better pad- 
lock protection—costs much less 
than anew tire, or a new set 
of tools. 

A Miller Padlock is the insur- 
ance of prevention. And it is 
always less expensive to prevent 
the loss of property than to re- 
place it. 

One of the more than twenty 
thousand dealers who handle 
Miller Locks is near you and he 
can help you select the right lock 
for any purpose. 

Prevent loss with Miller Padlocks. 


MILLER LOCK COMPANY 
Leadership since 1871 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


At top, a Miller Padlock 
with covered heavy 
chain. Below, Miller 
No. 44CS, a sturdy lock, 
especially designed to fit 
the most frequently used 
type of tire-carrier lugs. 
No. 44 CS may be had 
with rattle-stopping 
tubber cover. 


To the merchant: © 
Miller Paneland Display Stand 


Assortments make padlock 
sales easier. Ask your jobber 
about them. 


MILLER 


useful and they are beautiful, but when bred 
with an eye to production of eggs primarily, 
they lose not a little of their beauty and their 
When bred solely for 


market qualities. 
their beauty, some 
degree of their useful 
qualities is lost. 

The testimony of 
all practical poultry 
breeders upon this 
point is abundantly 
convincing. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, if 
bred for eggs, lose 
their typical shape 
and, what is more, 


* their beautiful color- 


ing. They, like Wy- 
andottes, tend to- 
wards the Leghorn 
type when so bred. 
There are, of course, 
occasional chickens 
which seem to pre- 
serve their original 
type, but they are 


Richter) has said: 
in one hand, and the search for truth 
other, I would unhesitatingly chooss 

latter.”” I quote from memory, but thew 





Pin-Feathers 


The “spring chicken” market opens 
about the middle of this month. 

July-hatched chicks will make 
profitable table poultry after the 
holidays. 

Unless provided with some shade, 
goslings are subject to sunstroke 
during extremely hot weather. 

A good poultryman doesn’t let his 
ambition go down as the temperature 
goes up. 

July is an excellent month to hatch 
out a brood of guinea chicks. 

Extreme hot weather has as bad an 
effect on the egg crop as extreme cold. 


“If I were offe 


I know is corr 
even if the w 
is inaccur ey. 
every bi 
will ac bine "we 
truth it expre 
Let us, # 
make a proper u 
this Me 
strive to 1 
useful more be 
ful and the beau 
more “Let 
hold fast to oy 
purpose, wh 
may be, of pre 
a strain of gr 
ers, or of sp) 
table fowls, or 
winners at the 
{Harmon §, B 
cock is one of ie 








exceptions. 








The poultry breed- 
er should, therefore, 
decide what shall be his main aim—the pro- 
duction of eggs, of table poultry, or of 
beauty. And that aim should be rigidly 
adhered to. If it is the production of a very 
large number of eggs, he will not discard 
from his matings the plainest hen which has 
proved her laying ability; if it is the finest 
table qualities, he will not reject a bird that 
possesses the desired type, even if she is an 


the editor of one 
the early editio 
the American Standard, by which fowls: 
judged. Mr. Babcock pha the opi 

so often expressed in The Farm Journal, 
we must either build up our utility’! 
gradually to the rulings of the Standatd, 
gradually breed the utility qualific 
the ‘‘beautiful,’’ as Mr. Babcock 
Standard-bred fowls, until they gain a1 
tation for utility as well as beauty.— 


tab 





A Few Valuable Chicklets 


Grease spoils the hatching egg. While rid- 
ing through our park recently with a friend, 
I said *to him: ‘Henry, have you noticed 
that we do not have nearly so many sparrows 
as we once had?” He admitted that I 
was right. I then said: “I'll tell you the 
reason they are decreasing in number. The 
automobile is responsible. Dripping oil and 
grease on the streets and roadways get on 
the feet and feathers of the birds, is then 
transferred to the eggs, and consequently 
they do not hatch.”” Farmers should be 
careful that waste oil and grease from 
autos and farm machinery is disposed of in 
a way that it can not come in contact with 
the fowls, or the same thing will happen 
during the hatching season. |. iy Fa aM 


Little Jessie Jane having been told to call 
her chicks by name and they would follow 
her about, said: “I have named one chick 
‘Little Rooster,’ only he’s a hen and lays an 
egg every day.” L. Marks, New York. 


-A bunch of ducklings turned into an 
alfalfa field last’ summer cleared it of grass- 
hoppers. Prior to then a part of the field 
was thickly infested with the pest. The 
alfalfa also furnished protection from bees, 
which are so disastrous to young ducks on 
short pastures. When the alfalfa bloomed 
and the bees came, the blossoms were too 
high for the ducks to reach them. 
Indiana. Verne Moore. 


Shade and water—two prime essentials — 


for. growing chicks in hot weather. 


Tame ducks do make nests. About a 
month ago I saw a tame duck go into a box 
on the floor, the box being tipped over on 
one side, and used as a hen’s nest. She had 
to step over a board about six inches high to 
get in. Later I saw her go into another nest 
which had no cover, and the side was at least 
a foot high. Last Monday she laid in the 
first nest, and has laid two eggs there since. 
One morning she had not laid, so I did not 
let her outdoors. Then the drake went on 


the nest, rolled the nest-egg under him,} 
tried to get her to come on the nest. 
New York. 
“Hatching by Hen Heat” which app 
in The Farm Journal two years ago, 
made me $50. Through the Farm Joun 
poultry articles I have learned how to hat 
eggs and make chicks grow vigorous 4 
healthy. A! 


Some Turkey! 





ees! Rare 


This is Margaret Mahaney’s 
Bronze turkey tom, valued at 


. Mahaney has a turkey farm 


Mass. pe a shows 
wing, with each primary feather ©™ 
distinctly barred straight acros’ ¥ 
allel bars of black and white 
length of the feather. 





time authorities, ay 
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Myrtle F. Dasa 
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Use unbreakable CEL-O-GLASS for your 
house fronts and windows and give 

ii icks all the benefits of the Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun which make them 

_ grow faster and healthier and lay more eggs. 


CEL-O-GLASS is the only commercially 
accessible material through which the Ultra- 
Violet rays can pass. They cannot get 
through glass. 
CEL-O-GLASS is also very practical and 
economical for hotbed sash and coldframes, 
, barn and cellar doors and windows, 
storm doors and many other uses. It is 
heatproof, coldproof and weatherproof, dur- 
able and very easy and economical to use. 
Hammer, tacks and a pair of ordinary 
shears are the only tools So need. Thou-. 
gands who have tried CEL-O-GLASS now 
use it everywhere in place of fragile glass. 
You will too, once you see how economical 
and practical it is. 


Insist on genuine CEL-O-GLASS. If your 
hardware, seed or implement dealer cannot 


wpply . send us $5, plus postage, for a 
i Dil ceataining 40 square feet. Weight 

8 pounds. Be sure to write for 
folder No. 30 and free sample. 


- 


(0 PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
9 Fulton Street - - New York City 





CEL-O-GLASS 





{USK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


|| 500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast huskfng with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to Zee tadee pe 
day with our new, woi ‘Steel 4 

and a Fordson or any other tractor of equal 


and 
souvenir FREE! State 
P, of your engine. 


; ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER COMPANY 
By “loventors ofthe Corn Husker’’ 


Wisconsin 











ents Wanted 


omatic Fresh Water Supply Systems. 
hing Water Inside and Outside under 
eure, in ample supply as needed. Full 
udifferent sizes for all requirements. 


nent, Profitable Work 


etic man can earn a steady and 
© income and build up a per- 
ess. 


mand—Easy to Sell 
(tatm, country house or store needs 
q meee rates. Will you take the 
- profitable orders? Weship direct 
_ to your customers, collect and 
you checks for commissions. 

Get Started Now 

‘ t the agency for your 
“Wa, County. Write us today. We 
X send complete selling outfits 
7 free. Send local references. 


AUKEE TANK WORKS 
eof the largest manufacturers 
ae 22d pumps in the world 

“oe Wisconsin 
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Cheat the Scrap Pile 
By R. U. Blasingame 








ITH an oxy-acetylene welding-outfit, 
broken malleable castings can 
brazed, and the part will be as strong as 
originally. Steel parts can be made over; 
plow points built up with an alloy-steel 
welding-rod will give service like new ones. 
Bent shafting can be straightened easily by 
heating with the welding-blowpipe. Cracked 
castings can be welded, broken gear teeth 











As good as ever. The arrows show 
where it was welded 


replaced, worn sections and surfaces built up. 
Broken automobile fenders can welded 
and made as stiff as ever. In fact, the num- 
ber of jobs which can be done is almost un- 
limited. The possibilities of the use of the 
oxy-acetylene welding-blowpipe is not fully 
appreciated until one sees the jobs which can 
be done. 

I was in a garage several months ago and 
saw a mechanic weld two long splits in the 
metal part of an automobile body just back 
of the rear seat. The job was done in about 
ten minutes. This job would have been 
impossible without the use of an oxy-acety- 
lene welding-blowpipe. 

I was driving through Northern Georgia 
last summer when a small part on the foot 
accelerator broke near the carburetor. It 
was impossible to travel over ten to 15 miles 
an hour and well nigh impossible to make a 
grade of any consequence. The nearest dis- 
tributing point for the car was in Atlanta. 
At a small town the part was welded to- 
gether and was as good as ever. 


Repairing Farm Machinery 


The farm is often located a long way from 
the farm-machinery service station. When 
a part breaks on the mowing-machine, 
binder or other piece of machinery, a new 
part might cost less than to have the old part 
mended, but the new part is\not to be had. 
If the part has to be ordered, this delays 
operations when the day is good and the 
harvest ready. Many folks have not come to 
realize that the nearest garage may have a 
welding-outfit. The city and town people 
are on to the fact that the garage man can 
weld up the waffle-iron, lawn-mower, or most 
any broken metal part. See if your garage 
man has one of these outfits. Have him 
come right out into the field and weld the 
broken part. 

Industrial and manufacturing plants repair 
broken machinery with oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipes. Steel bridges are cut to pieces with 
these powerful little torches. A big steel 
beam ean be cut in a few minutes. Large 
pieces of obsolete machinery are wrecked for 
the junkman by its use. 


Unchoking a Cow 


If you ever have a cow choke on a potato or 
anything similar, don’t try to jam it down 
the animal’s throat, for you are apt to jam 
it into the windpipe. Many cows have been 
killed that way. By feeling for the potato 
you will readily find where it slip back 
of the teeth and you can move it around and 
push it into the animal’s mouth. G. R. F. 
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To get 
* 
easier 
2 di 
riding 
and longer tire service, main- 
tain even and correct inflation 
in both front tires and rear tires. 
This gives better car balance, 
easier steering, better traction. 
Use a Schrader Tire Gauge 
regularly. It is compact, always 


reliable, the world’s standard, 
At all dealers. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto London 
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cA New. 
Full Set 


Is Economy 


A new full set of 
dependable Cham- 
pions will give you 
more power and 
speed and actually 
save their price in oil 
and gas. 
Champion is the 
better spark plug— 
that is why it is out- 
selling throughout 
the world. 


by the double-ribbed sil- 


imanite core. | More than 


Champion X is the 
standard spark 
plug for Ford Cars 
and Trucks and 
Fordson Tractors. 


CHAMPION 
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Nitrogen and Muscle Shos 


Continued from page 11 





Various estimates regarding the amount of 
nitrate in the Chilean deposits have been 
made. The Nitrate Association calculates 
that there are 720,000,000 tons, sufficient to 
a 300 years at the present rate of con- 

umption. There is also the poasnrer of 

er discoveries being made, both in Chile 
ona in other parts of the world, particularly 
in arid regions. 


American Farmer Supports Chile 


At present the nitrogen in Chile saltpeter is 
very expensive, largely because the Chilean 
government collects an export duty of more 
than $10 a ton. The American farmer there- 
fore has to pay to Chile a tax of three and 
one-half cents for every pound of nitrogen 
he uses from this source. 

The amount of nitrogen derived from coal 
and sold as ammonium sulphate has in- 
creased very materially within recent years. 
In 1910 there were 116,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate, containing 23,200 tons of 
pee nitrogen, produced in the United States. 

1924 there were 595,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate, or 139, 000 tons of nitrogen. 

The bility of increasing the produc- 
tion of nitrogen from this source is very good 
indeed, since there is a steadily-increasing 
demand for coke, and improved methods are 
materially increasing the yield of nitrogen. 
The price of ammonium sulphate is largely 
determined by the established price of 
nitrogen in nitrate of soda. 

Does the development of the great hydro- 
electric plant at Sduedlo Shoals offer a pros- 
pect of changing the general situation on 
nitrogen fertilizers, and sharply lowering 
their cost? The most cursory examination 
of the facts I have outlined shows that it is 


improbable. 
Muscle Shoals Too.Small 


To begin with, the Muscle Shoals plant is 
capable of producing only 40,000 tons of 
combined nitrogen a year. That is, it would 
take 88 such plants to produce enough 
nitrogen for the corn crop é, and corn is 
only one of the twelve major crops in the 
United States. There are in addition the 
nitrogen requirements of thousands of other 
minor crops, and the Muscle Shoals plant 
has cost the Government $150,000,000. 

The form of nitrogen roduced by the 
principal part of the Muscle Shoals plant is 
calcium cyanamid, which is entirely un- 
suited for fertilizer. It can not be used in 
mixed fertilizers, because of the undesirable 
changes produced, it is disagreeable to han- 
die, and has a poor physical condition. 
The nitrogen contained in the cyanamid 
ean readily be converted into ammonia, but 
only at an added expense, so that the hope 
of a cheap form of nitrogen from this source 
disappears. 

At the present time the newest Haber 
process for the chemical fixation of free 
nitrogen offers the best prospect for cheap 
nitrogen, but this process is not dependent 
on a vast source of cheap electric energy 
such as offered at 


that it can be. produced for 
pound, while German chemists are 
to have said that it can be p oe 
profit and sold for five cents a p 

In other words, the production hi 
nitrogen seems to ‘ 
Muscle Shoals and its ret. 
but with the operation of the b . 
coke-ovens, and this is true whether ; 
ammonia direct from the coal ” 
cheap hydrogen to fix air oe ; 
Haber process. In an case Mus : 
a serious factor can be domed rom 
problem. 

In the meantime the p 
will utilize the natural processes 
ing his soil nitrogen supply, in Ve 
system of soil management. He y 
tinue to utilize to the utmost the p 
leguminous crop bacteria for fix 
nitrogen, which is at present the ¢ 
source of supply. He will use 
the rotation as green manures; me 
crop residues to the utmost in the 
in the past. 


Dam the Gullies 


Gullies are formed by the water 
lating in low parts of the hill 

grow larger as time goes on. Gul 
filled by building’a soil-saving dam as 
in the drawing. A dam alone 
stop erosion, for the water above wi 


he, 


up and run over the dam and, u 
made of concrete or other masonry, ie 
will be washed away. But if a tle ia | 
under the earth dam and,turned up| 
" per side as shown, the silt will be de 
ve the dam. ‘As the silt collects 

vertieil pipe is increased in height. 
a very inexpensive and efficient 1 
stopping washes. 

The pipe under the earth dam 
big enough to take care of all the 
prevent overtopping the dam during 
rainstorms. he following table st 
size of pipe to be used for 
drainage areas: 


Diam. of pipe in inches 
12 inches 


To prevent washing of oe 
seed grass or some crop which h 


A dull saw, or a saw without se 
provoke 





Muscle Shoals. It 
depends on a cheap 
source of hydrogen, 
such as the hydrogen 
produced from coal 
in the production of 
coke, now largely 
wasted because used 
inefficiently as a 
cheap fuel. 


Coke-Ovens Look 
Best 


The development of 
the Haber process in 
connection with coke 
production does offer 
promise for the fu- 
ture. The price of 
the nitrogen ob- 
tained by this proc- 
ess is largely a mat- 
ter for the future 
to determine, but 
some investigators 
in America believe 





Animalimerick 


The bear, you know, is fond of sweet 
things, 
And dearly loves to snoop and eat 
He likes to get funny 


With a hive full of honey 
But sometimes has to run to beat 
things 


the hip. 4 
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Trellising Muskmelons 
By Samuel Snedeker 





T4AID you ever try muskmelon vines on a 
ai) is? I did last year. The trellis, 
; ade of laths, was three feet high by a little 
‘qver 20 feet long. The seeds were planted in 
‘| ,s0w parallel with the trellis. After the 
ants were well started they were thinned 
; ee foot apart. When the vines were one 
Tit long, they were tied to the lowest cross- 
"\ sieee and as they grew they were tied to the 
: erosspieces. When two feet long, the 
i were pinched back to hasten the de- 
‘| velopment of the fruit. 
7 On each of the four sides of the plants,. 
Tiss about a foot deep were made with a 
 Aarpened stick, after the plants had started 
two or three leaves. The holes were filled 
with liquid manure, produced by soaking 
Twultry and horse manure in water. The 
was done every other day. The vines 
smed and set fruit in abundance. The 
used was Emerald Gem and the 
d were all large and delicious. 
') At the end of the season we counted up 
‘4nd found that we had harvested 100 melons. 
orth while, don’t you think? 








mn Je ~~ 
“Say, Bill! If these are elderberries, 
‘|| where are all the younger berries?” 














| Summer Topping of Blackcaps 


What makes the average raspberry patch a 
‘}iungle is the fact that all the new growth of 
‘| canes in summer is not properly taken care 
yo, Perhaps a few suggestions as to the 
: ‘tourse I have followed through a matter of 
'}@ seasons with uniform success will be 


} onone of the plants, new or old, do I do 
‘Vuything until the bearing is done. This 
# a latitude) is about the middle of July. 
‘| fhen I take a day or so to put the rasp- 
ah) ‘aprooen gpa First, all the 
is carefully cut out, carried to a 
ub 0 9 
4 out and burn all plants that appear 
| |i the least affected by disease, and those 
/ look spindly. Then the patch is 
@ cleaned of all weeds and ac- 
_ | eum trash. The fine new canes that 
om | #0 produce next-year’s crop, I tie up to 
igi are tying I drive these stakes 


7am comes the topping; and this is often 
_|* Matter of personal taste with different 
|| Powers. Ido not top all canes at the same 
i hve a hor at the same time; I top at three 
: i one-half or four feet all canes that look 
| my enough to be considered almost mature. 
1 let grow until they reach that 

at. Sometimes a good cane will not 
lied. I on than that; then no topping is 
(Hie it a good plan to touch the top 





Bt tea vered cane with a pinch of arsenate 
apts g@ Paris green, otherwise a borer 
f enter through the soft pith thus ex- 
: oS such borers are only occasional 
ay hed knew them to enter more 
‘ “dozen cars even in a large 


mri _attee the topping, especially if a 
‘}eanes will growing weather ensues, the 
shoot long streamers downward. 
at tae’ every ten days I trim these off 
4 ‘ogrard from the parent. If they are 
i. take root, the patch will soon 
| wilderness. If their growth is 
they | me stout fruit-bearin, 
by method of treatment, a weet 
can be kept clean and orderly, 
ores ush out in the most 
eee on. These heavy-headed 
; ones that give the big crops. 
A, R. 








} Let Us Send You 
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OR, gare ead" 
The Tal 
( / re 1 
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fullwale! | 
“SHI oT This Very Interesting 
f Book 


Bidnadascnniiadtapanalinshadl 


It tells a lively, absorbing story of the magic by which the bloom of 
a plant—called the cotton boll—becomes strong, beautiful cloth from 
which are made the famous Lullwater Shirts. 


Few people know of the fascinating processes by which the raw cot- 
ton is converted into hundreds of different beautiful fabrics for as many 
different purposes: chief of which are garments for men, women and 
children’s wear. 


One page in this delightful booklet holds a happy surprise for women— 

ly married women—and every woman who holds home and the welfare 

of her family uppermost in thought, should write at once for her free copy. As 

no charge whatever is made for this unique booklet we expect a flood of re- 

quests, and readers are urged to send in their requests right away so that we 
may be sure that every request will be promptly filled. 


The Lullwater Shirt is both a manufacturing and a sales triumph. It isa 
remarkable example of what can be done when the resources and skill of an 
immense plant are concentrated on the production of one superior product. 
Every Luliwater Shirt—retailing at $1.00—embodies a quality of material and 
skill plus honesty in makin t one never expects to find in shirts costing 
less than twice as much as the Lullwater Shirt. 





LULLWATER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Atlanta, Georgia. Dept. 2 
THI s Send me (without obligation of any kind) your booklet, ‘‘The Tale 


of The Lullwater Shirt. 
COUPON 
TODAY 














Stops chatter— Shovgirs padey Socpe Went 
P Sele ee one cone. 


Wears longer— \ beg oy 
Makes Ford drive \ 
like gear shift car 


Kelsey wooden lining for Ford bands iy That’s what L. E. Haffner, Donnelison, Ia., did 
wears 2-8 times longer than ordinary 11 —averaged $180 per week with @ team and an 
linings. Stops chatter, won’t grab, or i} Improved PowersWell Machine 
money back. Any garage can get and ' A one-man outfit. Bores throagh any 
install quickly. Folder free from deal- kind of soil, 60 to 100 feet in 10 hours. 
er, or write today—a postal will do. ‘ a) Dri hardest rock. Gets water 
Kelsey Manufacturing Co. 
Room 203 First National Bank Bidg. 


eee SCONES, Mich. 


rc-~ SIMONDS 
Superior _ HACK SAWS "0 FILES 


metal cutting , 
steel The name Simonds on any 


cutting tool may be ac- 
cepted as assurance that no 
better cutting tool is made, 

















SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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Women’s Clubs That Filled a Need 


By Elizabeth M. Hoag 


each was of a different character, and 

each helped me and filled a need which I, as a farmer’s wife, 
keenly felt. I will tell about the least-important club first. 

A group of women friends, eight in number, met one afternoon 

a week through the winter months for fancy-work, visiting and 
supper. Out of this club I gained relaxation from strenuous 
home work; a social outlet; a good bit of desired fancy-work, 
which otherwise I would not have done; new ideas in culinary 
matters and serving; and a 


Ti clubs have been three in number; 
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do not have this difficulty. Their busines 
takes them among people every day, 
must deliver their milk or other produce, go to the mill, 20 to 
the garage or blacksmith shop, go to the store, or Work 
with other men. The farm man gets, in the natural course of 
living, what the farm woman must make an effort to get, Qhiy 
fill this need. They promote sociability and self- 

and can also be of real use in the world, because the maior of 
today’s rural women are of fine caliber and ability. But too often 
these qualities lie 













sense of the real value of my 
friends. The club made the 
mistake of holding too fre- 
quent meetings, which meant 
too much time given to mere 
sociability in so limited a 
seope of friendship, the mem- 
bers tiring a trifle of each 
other. Neither was it of any 
vital use to the members or 
to the community. 


HE club of second impor- 

tance was splendid. It 
was a neighborhood book 
elub,.. made. up_ entirely of 
farm women.. Every woman 
on our road, covering a dis- 
tance of two miles, was a 
member. The meetings were 
held every two weeks the 
year round. A luncheon (not 
to exceed four kinds of food) 
was served. Each member 
furnished a good book, and 








A club meeting held out under the trees will benefit physically 
as well as mentally. In favorable weather hold your meetings 
outdoors 


waiting for something to 
them to useful ends, 

Common sense tells us that 
club activity must not be 
carried sa far that it wil 
cause neglect of duty, but 
that is not likely to happen 
with farm women, consider. 
ing all the responsibilities 
resting upon their shoulden, 

A club whose members ar 
women who command pm 
spect carries much power. 
It can influence the 
the civie and socia 
of the community, 
tainly today it show 
its influence in political a 
fairs, in a non-partisin way, 
working for the best interests 
of the people, standing solidly 
behind candidates of goal 
character, regardless of their 
party affiliation. 

Women need to be taught 







Courtesy of the U. S. Dept. of Agri. 








the books were exchanged 
until all were read, then a new set was purchased, an efficient 
librarian helping in the selection. 

Though this club was called a book club, its primary object 
was to give the women of the neighborhood an opportunity to 
become really acquainted and friendly. It did that and more. 
It proved that all were congenial and interesting and big enough 
to overlook neighborhood strifes; it brought the families together 
two or three times a year for an evening of games and a worth- 
while program. We learned from each other better cooking and 
dainty serving, as at some of the meetings we discussed these 
subjects; it spurred us to keep our houses neat and attractive; we 
became familiar with the newest and best books» This club had 
but one fault. It might have done good service outside of its 
limited circle, for the members were strong-minded, capable 
women. 


HE third club combined the good qualities of the preceding 

two and added a real use for its existence. It met twice a 
month for eight months of*the year. Refreshments were served 
only on special occasions. A study program necessitated each 
member taking part, thus acquiring knowledge and culture for 
herself. And the club«took an interest in national and community 
affairs, standing for the right and letting its voice be heard. It 
did political work in a non-partisan spirit. 

Growing out of my experience in club life is a staunch faith in 
the advisability of clubs for rural women. From force of cir- 
cumstances farm women are alone too much and become mired 
in the rut of hard work, which often causes discontent or a growing 
habit of staying at home more than is absolutely necessary. 
Either state is not conducive to bringing out the best in a woman 
and should be strictly guarded against. The men of the family 





the full value of their polities 
power, and there is no better way of bringing them to a realise 
tion of their strength than through club membership, 





Preparing the Club Paper 


ba face try to cram for a club paper unless you wish to eillt 
vate a dislike for the whole plan of club work. Unless you 
expect to enjoy your share of the literary side of the cubits 
better to remain an outsider, or frankly join as a social 
You will get much good from the social side, but a great dal 
more from the hard work and thought of preparing @ paper 00 
sionally. Too many housekeepers feel that they have no time 
thinking, but by grasping the bits of opportunity that come 0 
way when the house is quiet and the children in school we may 
astonish our skeptical selves, if not the world about us, by the 
readiness with which unused brain matter responds to the 

But where to get the material? Right in the every-day reading 
material that comes to your homes. When asked for the s te 
of her information in a certain club paper, one woman Si” 
gleaned it all from her favorite farm paper and a paten 
almanac. Agit was a paper dealing with the health of farm fol 
and how they rate with insurance companies what ber 
are called “country diseases,” it is easy to see that she had é 
right idea about getting her material. : pres 

If your club is going in for a study of life in the time of fer 
Tut, or of present conditions in Red Russia, the almanae publi 
be of little use, although farm papers pretty 
information about even Egypt and Russia. For such pepe 
will need books or magazine articles. If you apply to the ¢ 
publie library, the librarian can direct you [Conzinuas 2 PUES 















A sufficient measure of civilization is the influence of good women. me 
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“Look, Mother!” How 
the bowlfuls go when 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


are served. It’s the 
flavor. They love it. 


No other corn flakes like Kellogg’s. No other so 
crunchy-crisp, so golden-toasted, so deliciously, sat- 
isfyingly good. Serve Kellogg’s tomorrow morning 
and taste this flavor for yourself. It’s the flavor 
that makes the corn crop of a 485-acre farm neces- 
sary every day to keep the Kellogg kitchens busy. 
It’s the flavor that causes more than 2,000,000 quarts 
of milk and cream to be consumed every day on 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. And tons of fruit! At all 
grocers. Served in all hotels and restaurants. 


9 Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
Kellogg’s patented inner-sealed 
waxtite wrapper preserves the 
flavor and keeps the fakes 
toasty-crisp. This is an excla- 
sive Kellogg feature! 


CORN FLAKES 
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Make this comparison! 
Compare the flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
with any ready-to-eat cereal and you'll appre- 
ciate why Kellogg’s outsells all others. 
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Touring - *525 Low in price—low in cost of 
Roadster - $525 ° ° ° ° 

Coupe - - 9715 operation—with service available 
Coach. - *735 everywhere, Chevrolet is recog: 
Sedan - - $825 nized as the outstanding car 


ommercial $ ° e 
Commercisl $475 SF Economical Transportation.” 


Track Chassis» 950 
deggie ag CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, — 


L PRICES F. O. B. 
* FLINT, MICH. DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Potato Green-Flies, Tuber-Moths, etc: 


By C. F. Carpenter . O)GNONGRGRS GRO NIGRIONS 


























VERY grower 1S familiar with the bs ATM 








(eS below 70° F. If the infestation has been 
heavy in a field it is wise to plant either 
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aphids of green-flies which attack 
toes. These pests cluster around 

ie tender new growth and, by piercing 
dalks, suck the juices. This, of course, decreases the vitality of the 
pants, causes wilting and, unless the pests are removed, the plants 


Ly 
= 


, aphids are soft-bodied plant-lice which give birth to living 
the rate of about six a day. During fall eggs are laid from 
a ults emerge the following spring. ‘To control these pests 
ing or spraying should begin with the first appearance of the 
sphids in ring. A 5 per cent nicotine dust or a spray made up of 
oe part of 40 per cent nicotine sulphate to 800 parts of water is 

ive, It is, of course, important to spray 
tthoroughly. If the plants are shaken 


A 


i 


grain or a leguminous crop, such as beans 
or peas, instead of potatoes. 
Lime-sulphur should never be used for spraying potatoes, as it 
causes a dwarfing of the plants and a marked decrease in tubers. 


Colorado Potato-Beetles 


Colorado potato-beetles are the pests that most folks call ‘‘potato- 
bugs.’ The beetle is striped, yellow and black. Its eggs are yellow, 
and from these eggs are hatched the larvae, which are orange in color. 
These larvae eat the potato leaves. Lead arsenate is the poison used 
for this pest. When applied as a dust, use one pound to 50 pounds of 





ey minutes after being dusted or sprayed, the 
fets of the insecticide can readily be seen, for 
pay of the dead insects will fall to the ground. 


Flea-Beetles 


febeetles are small black beetles with pale 
or reddish legs and antennae. When 
disturbed they jump very quickly, hence their 
ume. The over-wintering adults appear during 
iol or May, and commence feeding on the 
fdiage. Often all the foliage is destroyed. 
The females lay their eggs around the bases 
dthe plants, and the larvae which hatch during 
Yay and June burrow underground. The 
ive feed upon the roots and tubers, and this 
ues the pimply potatoes so frequently seen. 
Thy also burrow into the stalks and do con- 
erable damage. When full grown the larvae 
in the soil transform to pupae and later to 
dilts, TheJbeetles are most numerous and the 
wost damage is done in a hot, dry season. 
Clean culture during fall and the burning of 
ildead plants together with any rubbish will 
destroy the over-wintering forms. Spraying 
wih Bordeaux mixture acts as a good deterrent 
arepellent; besides, this spray controls fungous 
diseases. Dusting with arsenate of lead (one 
pat powdered arsenate of lead to three parts 
itdaked lime) will give very good results. 


The Villainous Blight 


Woih carly-blight and late-blight can be con- 
tiled with Bordeaux mixture. Early-blight 





GRAPE-VINE 150 YEARS OLD 





The “mother vine” of the California grape industry. 


Ry 





This vine was planted by 
the Mission Fathers near San Gabriel about the time of the Revolutionary War. 
The spread of branches covers 10,000 square feet 








aus dark, ridged blotches on the leaves, and 
the plants should be sprayed as soon as the dis- 
tes noticed... The treatment should be repeated every ten or twelve 
dys during hot, dry weather, but during moist weather it will be 
messary fo spray the plants every week. 
ight. causes dark, dead-looking patches on the leaves and 
dalks, and the plants may die quickly. The late-blight also produces 
thown rotting of the tubers which will continue after the potatoes 
been stored. Plants attacked should be kept covered with 
mixture, for late-blight is a worse disease than the early- 
_Tubers showing the disease should. be given to the pigs, or 
disposed of; certainly they should not be stored with good 
















































Potato Tuber-Moths 


The potato tuber-moth is a well-known pest. The wings of the adult 
are gray, and the bodies are shaded with silver. The moths 
measure about one-half inch long. 

The eggs are deposited upon leaves, stalks and 
exposed tubers, and within a couple of weeks they 
will hatch into pinkish-white larvae or caterpillars, 
which commence working on the leaves, within the 
stems and tubers, and upon the tubers when they 
are stored. . 

In a month the larvae become full grown," and 
seek suitable shelter in which to spin smail cocoons. 
The pupal stage usually lasts about three weeks dur- 
ing summer before the adult moth emerges, but in 
winter it may occupy several months, depending on 
the temperature and other natural influences. The 
moths are night flyers, and are very abundant in 
the fall when the early potatoes are being dug. If 
the tubers are left exposed overnight at such a time 
the females will deposit their eggs on them, causing 
& serious infestation. 
ne NS acigen should be planted deeply and the soil 
eed up around them in order to keep the tubers 
rom being exposed. When the crop is dug up the 

potatoes should be sacked immediately. 

They should not be left on the ground 

overnight uncovered, for this gives the 

moths a chance to do their work. 
If the infestation occurs in the 
_ stored potatoes they should be thor- 
oughly fumigated. Twenty-five 
pounds of carbon bisulphid should be 
used for every 1,000 cubic feet of air 


: space. Fumigation should always be 


“flies done when the temperature is not 


land plaster or hydrated lime. When used in water, add one pound to 


’ 50 gallons, and add two pounds of lime to prevent burning. Calcium 


arsenate is being used to some extent for this pest, and with good 
results. If you can get the calcium arsenate for the same price as 
lead arsenate, or cheaper, try some this year. 





Kamhorn Beans, Carnations, etc. 


CALLA lily, 81 years old, is owned by Mrs: C. M. Smith, Oxford 
county, Me. A slip was taken from the plant 25 years ago, and 
this, too, has flourished. Who has an older ealla? Mrs. E.H. 

“To prevent rotting of peaches in transit, spray two or three days before 
picking,” says one of the firms making a commercial spray. The spray 
material doesn’t show on the peaches and is not poisonous. Soap is added 
to the spray material. 

‘Use tansy to chase insects from cucumber:vines. Make tea of the 
tansy and sprinkle it over the vines.” Thus writes W. E. F. Any 
one else tried this? 

‘‘What is the name of the bean we used to call the Kamhorn bean? 
Some called it the Sickle bean. It is a cornfield bean, red with white 
specks. My mother used to raise them.”” (Thus writes Mrs. Z. G. 
Who will answer?) 

“Culture of Asparagus,” a helpful bulletin free to New York readers. 
Write Cornell Agricultural College, Ithaca, N. Y., and ask for Exten- 
sion Bulletin 81. Raising Muskmelons, a mimeograph bulletin, free 
from the same address. 

The Seedless Snow apple has never reappeared in A. W. Buzzell’s 
orchard, Abbotsford, Que. You remember, two years ago A. W 
found a lot of seedless and coreless apples among the crop from his 
Snows, but couldn’t tell which trees they came from. None of the 
freaks appeared in the 1923 or 1924 crop. 

Nicollet is the name of Minnesota No. 144, a new plum developed 
by the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. This plum ripens in August 
and can be grown farther north than the sour cherries. A good plum 
for ‘pies. - 

Rutgers is the name of a new scarlet carnation trotted out by New 
Jersey Experiment Station. Some of the flowers measure four inches 
across. It took 14 years of plant breeding to produce this remarkable 
scarlet specimen. 

Oswego apple is evidently a cross between Spy and Spitzenburg. 
Keeps longer than Spy; deep red in color, with blue bloom; hardy in 
the — Some of Our Folks like ’em better than Spy. How about 
it, folks? 
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“I made half again 
as many glasses this 


Y i time from my fruit” 








Cfrom Any Fruit 
Perfect Jams 
and Jellies 


every time! 


H, it’s so easy now to be sure 

of perfect jam and jelly! Even 
the most difficult fruits jell perfect- 
ly when Certo is added. For Certo 
is the very substance in fruit that 
makes it jell. ° 

This jelly-making element is lack- 
ing in some fruits, others have only 
a little, and even in the fruits that 
naturally contain most of it, it 
diminishes as they ripen. 

But now Certo itself supplies this 
necessary jelly-making substance. 
You can use any fruit at its very 
ripest—when color and flavor are 
best. 


And with Certo just one minute’s active 
boil is needed. No loss now in steam, of 
flavor, color and juice. Certo’s short boil 
gives you half again as many glasses from 
your fruit. 

Your grocer has Certo; order a bottle to- 
day. Send for free booklet telling all about 
successful jam and jelly making. Douglas- 
Pectin Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 
Canadian address: Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 


One minute’s boil 
is all your jam or 
jelly needs 
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ILLINOIS BAND & SUPPLY CO. AURORA.ILL. 








Packing a Picnic 
Luncheon 











picnic luncheon had to be an elaborate 
affair) but gradually we have found that a 
simple luncheon, some of it prepared ‘‘on the 
grounds,”’ is far more satisfactory. In fact, 
many of us find it very pleasant to pack up 
whatever food we happen to have on hand, 
start out for a drive, and stop anywhere 
along the way to cook and serve the repast. 

Those who have the picnic habit should 
keep on hand a supply of paper napkins, 
wax-paper, aluminum knives, forks and 
spoons, paper plates, and tin cups, all of 
which can be purchased at the nearest 
“Five and Ten.”” Tin cups are advised4or 
hot beverages, as they do not heat up. like 
those made of aluminum. A vacuum bottle 
or thermos jug is nice for coffee, but the 
beverage will keep hot in a jar or bottle if 
well wrapped with numerous thicknesses of 
paper. If a fire is permitted, take a coffee- 
pot and place ground coffee and crushed 
egg-shells in a cheese-cloth bag and make 
the coffee on the spot. 

Tea should be put in small bags for in- 
dividual serving; place a bag in each cup, 
pour in boiling water and remove the tea 
bag when the beverage is strong enough. 
Place ice-cold cream or milk in a small jar 
(also cold), wrap the jar in cloths wrung 
out of cold water, then in thick layers of 
newspaper. Carry bufter the same way. 

Sliced bacon can be cooked in a frying-pan. 
Thinly-sliced ham or frankfurter sausages 
(also called ‘‘wienies’’) can be cooked in a 
wire broiler and placed in rolls or between 
slices of bread. Sandwiches made with 
thinly-sliced dried beef or sliced American 
cheese, then toasted, are delicious. 

When cooking before an open fire, make a 
shield for the hand by cutting a slit in a 
piece of pasteboard or box lid and thrust the 
spoon or fork through it. 

If a fire is not permitted, other sandwich 
fillings will be needed. While ham and 
tongue make tasty fillings, they create 
thirst, so it is well to provide some other 
fillings also. Cold roast lamb, or roast beef, 
left-over Hamburg steak [Continued on page 84 


Toiente was a time when we felt that a 


Preparing the Club Paper 
Continued from page 28 


to the source of information, or she may be 
able to tell you of your state library from 
which books can be rented for a nominal 
sum. You can sit in a library for an hour, 
without expense, and copy statistics from 
the best encyclopedias ever published, but 
if you take books home a dollar or two per 
year may be asked for membership. 

But scrap-books or marked envelopes for 
clippings are the greatest aids to club work. 
Health, finances, women’s rights, statistics 
pertaining to women’s clubs, inspirational 
articles dealing with what women have done 
in out-of-the-way communities, articles deal- 
ing with colleges and with illiteracy, good 
poetry, plans for entertainments, short 
sketches of the lives of great men and women, 
Near-East Relief programs, affairs at Wash- 
ington and dozens of other helpful items 
should be classified and arranged so that they 
can easily be reached. 

Some years ago I clipped an item telling 
how much money the women of the United 
States spend for cosmetics, candy and other 
luxuries, and that information has been used 
by a dozen people in a dozen different ways. 
Another item in regard to some new “‘isms’”’ 
in religion has gone the rounds almost as 
often. Of course many things are saved 
that are never used, but even at that it is a 
comfort to have a storehouse of general in- 
formation taken from authentic sources. 

Don’t overlook the humblest or most un- 
promising piece of print that comes to the 
house. I once found the basis for a good 
paper in a trade journal that happened along 
and looked most uninteresting. Even your 
children’s text books are ‘“‘meaty’”’ and not 
to be despised. The preface to a high school 
text-book has been so suggestive that I 
have used it twice.* 

The important thing is to begin in time, 
thoroughly plan the work, digest and con- 
dense what you mean to say and then “‘take 
your pen in hand.” . The result will surprise 
dnd please you. Hilda Richmond. 
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JAR RUB Ege 
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q 
{ 
e Regular and | i 
& Double Lip *| 5° JAR R 


— 


bse important thing abouts 
fruit jar ring is the quay 
of the rubber. Whether you 
choose the standard, round 
shape, or the novelty style with 
lips or ears is a matter of ip 
dividual preference. 


You can buy your GOOD Luck 
jar rubbers either stylé, Regular 
or Double Lip, same quality, 
same price. 


In either case you are — 
that the ring contains plenty of 
new live rubber, and that ig 
width and thickness are suf 
cient for a perfect seal and long 
lifetime in storage on the shel 


are sold in grocery and hardware stores 
everywhere, ahd come packed in tht 


case with thé following well ; 
brands of fruit jars: Atlas EZ Sea) 
Atlas Good Luck, Schram 

and Schram Acme. a 
If your grocer doesn’t keep them, send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. For 10 cents in : 
will mail you our Home Canners Year 
with full instructions for Home Canning, sem 
ization tables and many excellent recipes. : 


62 Hampshire Street 
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STAHL’S PORTABLE .__ | 


BARBECUING OUTFIT | 
door use. Burnsany | 
how to get wonderful hickory flavor. Complies 

complete. Big mond) . 
eas tent lan tor oe | 


from ad or write for Free Circular, 


FS. STAHL, beet, Quincy, lll 

















use at a surprisingly large prom 
Howsshesping Institute and the 
Write for Free No 


Virginia Can Co., Dept. 3 
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Interesting Outdoor 
Entertainments 
By Aunt, Harriet 











AY we have suggestions for outdoor 
entertainments? ° Committee. 


In planning outdoor entertainments for 
gither society or club, do things just a bit 
differently. For example, have the young 
give an outdoor. play. The scenery is 
all there, ogg ——— — ar reg 
gostumin. , a little sketch or drill is by no 
Mifficult. in the case of a lawn-party, 
you need a background for your per- 
, a forest screen is easily made. Cut 
dender poles and drive them into the ground 
| about six or eight feet apart. Stretch mesh- 
wire fencing between the poles and fill the 
meshes with small green branches and vines. 
Camping Plays require few rehearsals, and 
as these are of a humorous character they 
would be quite “‘taking.”” If you wish the 
littlefolks to take part, there are a number 
‘of juvenile entertainments suited to this 
purpose. Perhaps 
the boys would enjoy 
giving some shadow 
plays at the lawn- 
party or fruit fes- 
tival, and these 
shadow plays, by the 
way, are just the 
thing for evening 
entertainment at a 
boys’ po To ae: 
pare, simply stretc 
a sheet between two 
trees, and wet it thoroughly, as the outlines 
of shadows are much sharper on a wet back- 
| gound. A few feet back from the screen 
a lantern which will give a clear bright 
ta The performers stand between the 
ight and the screen. Humorous silhouette 
can be given with but one rehearsal. 
At the outdoor affair let the boys give a 
“opsy turvy’’ stunt. Fasten a curtain 
|| between two trees, the curtain being high 
mough to reach to their necks. Four boys 
oe cond it, wie ng ag ons 
the curtain. ach boy has a shoe on 
a At the ao of ag eg = 
uy song they may choose to sing, they duck 
their on, extend my ow above the 
tirtain, and naturally the effect is of the 
four singers standing on their heads and 
Waving their feet in the air. 
An Outdoor Drill is picturesque, the music 
ting supplied by a talking-machine. An 
7 papa drill is amg Se while a 
Tose is as dainty as the flowers them- 
ces f eect ceit oh ghar d ve — folks; 
ésunflower march: would suit the boys. 
omy mpm ye a stamped envelope 
of plays and drills. 


Please give simple rules of etiquette to be 
| taught to children. A Mother. 

Simple rules of etiquette for children would 

| bat those which their elders follow. 

Hdren should be taught not to interrupt 

others are speaking, to say “Excuse 

pm when passing in front of other people 

Meaving the table, or emitting gas, cough- 

# sneezing. They should be taught to 

Properly, to use the handkerchief prop- 

L to put the hand over the mouth when 

ing or coughing, to greet visitors, to 

bupon their elders, to say, “Yes, Mother,” 

0 untie,” or ‘Yes, Mrs.. Jones’’—not 

mt “Yes” or “No.” The well-trained child 

"a hot say, “What?” when spoken to. It 

neat to say, ‘‘ What did yousay, Mother?” 

mn should also say “Please” when they 

anything and ‘“Thank you” for each 

or favor bestowed. They should be 

mit to be gentle and kind to the other 

miren of the household, to their little 

mds and to animals. They should be 

heat habits in caring for their play- 

ad and clothing. In fact, I think 

a see that manners for children are 

ings Pa, citerent from, those intended 

dat ple, and if the training begins 

+ ‘bir they will be better prepared to 
dd to the world and meet strangers. 





wishes to give advice, sugges- 
vo hha ape to all Gur Folks who are in 
trouble, but only such answers as will 
number of people will be given 

Prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Never tell a child 
“This is good for you” 


How to give your children the 
food they need in a form that they 


love—the new way in child feeding 


ERE are whole grains with 

the lure of a confection, 
airy grains puffed to eight times 
their normal size, crisp and 
toasty, with the flavor of nut- 
meats. 

Why then force a child to 
eat less enticing foods that are 
“good for them,” yet containing 
but the same food elements? 
Thousands of mothers are avoid- 
ing this mistake. It’s just as easy 
to supply minerals, bran, vita- 
mines in an enticing form; to 
make breakfast an adventure! 

* * #) 
Quaker Puffed Wheat is se- 


But whole 
wheat made delicious. Every 


lected whole wheat. 


food cell is broken, by steam ex- 
plosion, making digestion easy. 
Serve with cream or milk— 


or with half and half. Mix with 














melted butter as a tid-bit be- 
tween meals. Try as a garnish 
with ice cream, and as a special 
allurement, with cooked or 
fresh fruit. 
Children revel in these dainty 
They think they’re 
You know they’re 


grains. 
confections. 
whole grains. 
Today order of your grocer; 
see what new delights this 
modern grain food brings. 


Puffed Rice, too’ 


Quaker Puffed Rice is rice steam 
exploded like the wheat—the 
daintiest and most delightful 
of grain foods. Ideal as a bed- 
time dish to supply nutrition 
as little bodies sleep, and to 
alternate with Puffed Wheat. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 
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Hinds*z::Cream 
The Perfect Powder Base 


Moisten the skin with Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream and allow it to nearly 
dry, then dust on the powder. It will 
adhere with wonderful smoothness, and 
remain in perfect condition longer than 
with any other base we’ve seen. At the 
same time this cream will improve the 
condition of the skin, making it clear, 
fresh and attractive. Relieves Sunburn. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream is sold 
by druggists, department 
stores, 5 and 10c stores, 
general stores, or by mail, 
postpaid. 3sizes: 10c, 60c 
and $1.00. Send money order 
or stamps. 


Trial Bottle FREE with booklet, 
if you give name of your dealer. 


A. S. HINDS CO. 
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Makes Baby Happy 


HIS ROADSTER is the 

only one in which it is not 
necessary to tie or strap 
baby. Baby is perfectly com- 
fortable while in the seat 
and can’t get out. The seat is 
made of washabie 
terial. 


No.10 ‘ 
Price *62° 
tires. Your baby will be, 
happy in this Rock-A-Bye Roadster. Get one for 


him at any store where nursery supplies are sold, 
or write for our nursery accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO., 
2719 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 














PERFECT HEMSTITCHING 
AND PICOTING ATTACH. 
MENT PRICE, $1.00 
Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife Fits - 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach Easy 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten mmutes time. Hemstitch- 
ing as beautiful as done by a 

00 machine Send nomoney Pay the postman $1.00 Keep 
five days Your money back if you are not more than pleased 


HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 29, Ft. Worth, Tex. 











Jumper Overdress of Rajah f 





QO. 475—7 is a jumper overdress of cot- 

ton rajah, embroidered in white and 

bound at the edges with white bias 
binding. The embroidery is done with light- 
weight rope floss in lazy-daisy stitch, French 
knots and darning stitch. The stems are 
done in darning stitch, with long stitches on 
the right side, and small ones on the wrong 
side, to look as much as possible like a con- 
tinuous thread. The flowers are done in 
lazy-daisy stitch with French-knot centers. 
A rapid worker could do the embroidery in 














No. 475—7 


an afternoon. The dress is high in the back 
and embroidered at the neck, but the back 
can be cut low, like the front, if preferred. 
Any simple white blouse can be worn under- 
neath this overdress. The garment is easily 
laundered, the material is tub fast if dried in 
the shade and retains its nice finish after 
washing. Cotton rajah stamped for over- 
dress comes in orange and gfay and in sizes 
32 to 42 bust measure. 

For particulars ‘send self-addressed and 
stamped envelope to Needlework Editor, 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Packing a Picnic Luncheon 
Continued from page 32 


(sliced), or corned beef can be used for the 
substantial sandwiches. Pickles should be 
served with them. Roasted peanuts, ground 
in a food-chopper, are often used for a filling 
when moistened with boiled dressing to which 
a little cream has been added. Peanut 
butter is more popular when mixed with 
chopped dates. No filling is necessary for 
sandwiches made of buttered slices of raisin 
or brown bread. Plain bread-and-butter 
sandwiches are necessary for every picnic. 

Hard-boiled eggs, chopped and mixed 
with salad dressing; lettuce or cucumbers, 
with salad dressing; and softened butter 
mixed with chopped sweet peppers are other 
good sandwich fillings. Deviled and pickled 
eggs are always welcome. 

Potato salad can be carried in an agate- 
ware kettle, or placed in paraffined paper 
drinking-cups for individual serving. _ Place 
the cups on squares of wax-paper, gather up 
the corners and twist them together, then 
set the cups in pasteboard boxes. Cucumbers 
can be placed in a running stream near the 
picnic A ro to be kept cool, then pared, cut 
lengthwise in quarters or eighths and eaten 
with salt, as celery is eaten. Small, ripe, 
firm tomatoes are also. refreshing. Fruit 
should be provided, if possible. If it is not 
obtainable, thick apple sauce, packed as you 
pack the salad, will make a hit. 

Pies and layer cakes are likely to become 


¢€ 


mussy. Apple turnovers, with a pj at 
cheese, are appetizing. Cakes should bey fe 
the cooky variety, or gingerbr OF cup. 
cake, baked in gem pans. If the cake he | 
is empty, take along an extra loaf of! 
make toast, butter generously and g 
with sugar and cinnamon, or make 
and-butter sandwiches with grated maple. 
sugar between. fie 
Food for a hike luncheon should be eom 
centrated. Bacon, broiled chops or steak 
corn bread split open and buttered, g 
chocolate and raisins will usually gatish 
the hiker's appetite. 


CAMARA le rene ae et 
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Some Summer Helps 


Plantain leaves washed clean, then b 
by clapping them between the hands 
applied to an insect sting will immediately | 
allay the burning and throbbing, and ifm) 
peated several times the inflammation wil} 
soon subside. : 
Mosquitoes seem to be fastidious at 
smells. They don’t like the odor of hi 
leaves and will keep away if you fash 
some about you; this is worth kn ret 
you are picking berries or working in § 
garden. An entomologist recommends { 
following to keep mosquitoes from one 
asleep: Oil of citronella, one ounce, spiri 
of camphor, one ounce; oil of cedar, one 
half ounce. Mix and apply a few drops’ 
the pillow or on a towel near the head of 
bed. A still better proceeding is to keep the 
house and sleeping rooms thoroughly sereened | 
and not allow mosquitoes in the house at all, | 
Buy some good screen—g i copper | 
or brass—with fine mesh, say 16 ore # 
to the inch; or linen mosquito-netting, w 
is strong and serviceable and not affect 
dampness, can be used. ” 


Touch chigger bites with a brush fi 
been dipped in iodin, or apply a strong 8 
tion of ammonia or common baking 
The better plan, of course, is to prevent 
chiggers from getting a foothold at all. Th 
may be done in a number of ways. A 
in hot water with strong soap is very 
if taken immediately after passing throu 
the shrubbery and weeds from which 
chiggers are picked up, but the bests 
preventive is flowers of sulph-w rubbed 
over the body, particularly from the 


+ en nati Sea do ne 
—— gs? 
al 


_down. The sulphur may be m 


better if mixed with a little cold cream & 
then rubbed-on. 


During the hot weather the farmer should 
eat his meals and drink his milk very lowly, | 
for the hasty mastication of food is a potent 
cause of indigestion. His wife mush m 
entertain beyond her strength, whith 
lessened by the stress of summer WOrk 
will never find time to rest if her 
house be filled with guests. Let her be 
daily, save her steps, keep her temper evé 
by the arrangement of plain meals and ¢ 
fortable clothes. ‘ 


Many persons are afflicted with pers 
tion of a most unpleasant odor, whith 
mostly the feet and arm-pits. 
daily or oftener with good soap, OF 
little borax in the water, is necessary, SM. 
which the feet and arm-pits should be rubbed 
with a powder composed of five @ 

88 yom acid a i each of pul 
ized alum and lycopodium. 

must be changed every day and the sh 
should be thoroughly ventilated every ® 
A second pair of shoes should be 
change with frequently, if one W 
unpleasant to one’s associates. 


The consumption of so-called (9 
drinks is increasing. A word of eauus 
needed regarding the manufacture, 
dispensing of these beverages. his Hier 
are very poorly made and_ often, uncies’ 
ness . apg wy not only in Ry 
tion but in their serving. 5 
ages are not injurious in the same 
those of an alcoholic nature, ¥ 
affect digestion. Glasses DC 
tainers, as well as spoons, are ¢ 
carelessly cleaned, if at all. If 

drinks, and many do, see to itt 

of only the best quality 

served in a hygienic manner. 
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—Weiesigns for the Summer 
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m0, Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
MSS. Boys’ Middy Suit. 4 sizes: 2, 8, 4, 6 years. 
mY, Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
,,,, mches bust measure, 
y PApron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
_ dium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
. inches bust measure. 
“ + Child’s Rompers. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
Girls Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
i ea Dress. s sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 
4 ousedress. 7 sizes: 88, 40, 42, 
sy 46. 48 _ bust inal 
ae , ss. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 20 years. 
Mer oe Dress, 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
Be Bean Sean ee 4 sizes: pac sm ones; 
& fi ae measure, ie: 
00 8 uit, 4.sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 
Hig pilt* Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 8, 4 years. 
oe Ladies’ Negligee. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; me- 
=. large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 
bust measure, 





WE tissue-paper around deli- 
“ate white fabrics will prevent 


sh 























reater Freedom for 


Women on the Farm 


A new day has dawned for country house- 
keepers. Science has stepped right into their 
kitchens and given them new types of stoves 
which do their cooking so quickly and 
surely that they have more time and inclina- 
tion for other things. 


Theseare the world-famous Perfection stoves 
—transformed by new inventions and im- 
provements into ranges of great power and 
capacity. They give heat as intense as gas 
stoves and are big enough to doall the cook- 
ing for a large family the year around. 


No need to swelter in a hot kitchen or labor 
with fuel and ashes, nowthatone of these capa- 
ble oil ranges can lessen your cooking cares. 


You'll be proud of its good looks; amazed 
at the wonderful cooking and baking results 
you get; and delighted at the relief it will 
give you. See them at your dealer’s, 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTs Co. 
7368 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada, the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


PERFECTIO 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 

















Styles, sizes and prices to suit every need. i 
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Stacking Straw so It Will Keep 


By Walter L. Pritchard 





“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corre- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or b mae Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, direct to you : 


at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Save money—get r [ss SRE was once a rather small, impor- you find yourself going from one end of 





he ign a ed ain 


better quality —_ lasting satisfaction. 
9 tant-acting man who had his crew all stack to the other in one path, p 
Edwards ° ‘Reo Metal Shingles assembled ready to begin threshing. straw out to the edge as you As 
have great durability—many customers re 15 and ‘Ahem! . Joe, you may stack the straw!’ stack is wide at the bottom, this 
20 years’ service. Guaranteed ‘Free Roofing Book said he to one of the young men st: sil the outside of the stack makes a place do al 
Book near. through the center where we Pe: 
= &. sea The other men laughed, for it wasn’t Joe’s walk at all. That is just where am 
samples. We sell direct place to stack the straw. Joe looked serious the blunder. 
~ vege ts Re and began to grumble. Straw that is not tramped ‘settles m 
Ask for Book é “Ahem!” (this was a favorite expression), than that which is tramped, some 
a m™ No.i6l. * ee Paige Lg “ef go home if you don’t want to al yg! B in —_ As a 
. => o what id ye.” thing the outside of a straws 
LOW PRICED GARAGES Joe went home. ‘There were those who down well enough for the simple ea ; 
ee ae tad Oe ld -Jaa said he should have stayed and others who we do: not dare go too close to the e fey 
ep any noon. ong» poe S & pote = just right. Anyway, itis awell- the side will push out. 
arage Book, showing styles, amples establishe custom appear just 
Ete Roofind Book in this bailiwick that, as the balsnanl 
: every farmer must Ss S ae iN Ae stack, but if we neg 
Lnihiennthdinnpctpinlicaitantd stack his own straw. ; ek 0, ig” 4 lect to walk op 
< It takes a~rather © re TT. re a down it as m 
Pattern Service good excuse for a |g SgPRNVUAES % \. VRAMMM Wil Wwe do around 
man to get out of tak, : ~ ry. ) _ the edge, it ig gum 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the stacking his straw [Qs “Wh. J gt Pa NY to settle in time, 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each when threshing time ‘ = : Oo When you get: 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our comes. Some hired a ie! the top, fill in ¢ 
up-to-date; 1925 Spring and Summer Catalog, men (these are the ; center just as imu 
containing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and chil- ones looking for an =: 48 you can, forastack 
dren's patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. In or- excuse to quit work) ' a center never ean get 
dering patterns be sure to give number and size will even refuse to go = too much. - If they 
of pattern wanted. Please do not send stamps. into their employers’ ow 


strawstacks—that is 
Pattern Department, THE ag ence ee going too far. 


West er ow © Phila., Ado. Out in the Wheat 
= Belt nobody gets in 


the straw. Straw 

‘ is po wot and land | 

is rather cheap, so 
edly Caen ~ st o> that a aaa om be ° A good stack rey pee the stack, 
Biack vo oe Dandelions. blown over a half- 0 to the othe 
wit, Be season the clipper will drive acre without any great loss. These stacks to pack the straw is the. only way to hb 
Your sf dealer should have them—if he with the slanting sides are really nothing it up on the top at all. 
~ VSN more than piles of straw, the kinda rooster On farms where small threshers are u 
will have no difficulty in scaling in order to and the straw is to be sold, the straw 
crow from the top. be baled right at the thresher. 

But with us straw is valuable. We never 


have any too much,’so the straw is stacked 


: =~ | as carefully as possible. However, on ac- The Greater Happiness. 
Saves 810 to “ $25 on the Ranger Bi- J count of the established custom of every man x 
eycle you select from 44 Styles, colors on his own strawstack, we find many stacks Continued from page 12” | 
a vice foe Sax Pree Trial. : / built better than others. taking care of her invalid mother, chopping 
i deatred : | wood, milking cows, cooking, w: 
rics care . Ae NY Z « The Caved-In Top rose abruptly, with a surprised exe 
J : 
Some folks just don’t know how to build a oo ae the lotic, ae i 
good strawstack, so I shall give a few rules " gas ee oe Bl: "De 
that I have followed. First of all, never P ‘tered i b > a i De re 
leave a dent in the top of the stack, or there pone a nby fog while otheaal filled 
will be some cuss words when you step up ~ 
on that stack in the middle of the winter to peg ay pee 73 Pama sowed ea 
It pays to put down concrete open it up. A depression in, the top -of _ dalinds, Detweiler acted. ana 
ccmelinendl s foundations ste., stack always means a cake of ice, and it’s “These men,” he began, “have 
with @ Kutk-DMiz. ‘Tete cet o mighty hard to get that loose.. The photo- to tell you, Mr. Bevington, how 
wheelbarrowful 2 minute. Try graph shows a stack*that can be pitched thew nite te ool. for keeol + them on the 
a Kwik-Mix Mixer on 30 days’ down from the very top with no use for a eyroll. They wantwa os you nah 
trial. Price reduced. crowbar or pick-ax to get the top loose. _ h . ve ah ”, 
pnw be Tt Se To make a stack that will shed water, the ™°#"* to their families 
ieee Milwaukee, Wie, start must be made at the bottom when we RS. Karl Detweiler was in her it 
build it. A rather small bottom for a stack ing the evening m 
that will stand in the open without stock chide B laved on the floor: 
around it is desirable, but if the stack is en rs h an rd Her face was 
placed in a barnyard (and most of them are egg on iia xy Her thoughts were blat ; 
placed there) the bottom should be fairly Kaci a job, and winter 6d 
large, because with cows taking a scurry Th eT : Da open, and 
round the bottom of it when-the stack is }5.¢ ¥ a Fag pe D per t her into his 
just finished, and with cattle nibbling at it ‘Tis sight, honey. He's not § 
all winter long, a high stack on a small " de me fter all. "ite's al to k 
foundation is going to get rather shaky before fathene tanned * It’s all oo 
eee comes. and it may tip over and bury “Oh, Karl!” And then Mrs. D 
When you are in the straw at the bottom = the home of Frank Dennis, a } 
of the stack, the separator humming and the ,:.:.., employed at the Bevington § 
dust and straw and roar coming from the ; _ am ni ? Upward of 300 
end of the blower over your head, there’s a aa k din th * Boviadnie plant, 
temptation to.get out of the dirt—to go and + '300 homes that night 
linger on the grain-wagons; but to get a pag 3 lone And the grea 
good stack you must start right in at the r Ye ‘nthe home of On 
bottom to build it. If the straw is allowed to 6. Viiy same evening iving-t 
pile up pyramid fashion, it is hard to get the 6+ the Webb farmhouse, "Katharine 
corners of the stack to hold when you do aiernias stockings while her mo 
straighten it out. Build the edge next the read diced Bs a city 2 
separater at least twelve feet away from it. account of a wealthy young W 


been photographed while ving a ba ‘ 
se FARM ‘WAGONS Shemp the Conter: ” taod e Se e crime, Ti 
————- Be igh or low wheels— nd as you feel the straw pile growing sig 
can EEG Ga 7 ps) steel or wood—wide higher beneath you, you are liable to be start- reat t it splendid, Mother, to 0e® 
“haa Re \ ing the stack with the caved-in top unless do a thing like that! Maybe if wee 
; — a Is to fit you keep sharp watch. It is not verygeasy the city, instead of out here om Aix 
S Catalgg flustrated ~ a to walk in the loose straw, and consequetitly _ could make some poor family f 
Electric Whee! Co., 12 Eim St., Quincy, Ul. 
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When Liberty Wept 
H on the Wrong Hill 


Continued from page 7 








| I I Ww t 
ic doubt, where Warren was sta- 
aii wie is 30 feet square at the base and 
i990 feet high. The corner-stone was laid by 
i Lafayette in 1825. Daniel W ebster delivered 
I ihe oration. The spot where Warren fell is 
| parked by a stone in the ground. A bronze 
datue of Col. William Prescott stands in the 
in path and occupies the spot where the 
doughty colonel stood when he cautioned his 
i widiers (Who were short of powder) not to 
fe until they could see the whites of the 
emie’ s’ eyes. ' 
t the battle was fought on Breed’s 
instead of Bunker Hill, was a mistake. 
’s Hill rose to a height of 75 feet, 
Bunker 110 feet. The original plan was to 
PM fortify and fight on the latter. With the tall 
MMlirm of Prescott at the head of his men, 
ssergeants with dark lanterns leading the 
way, and the carts with the intrenching tools 
inthe rear, the Colonials marched across the 
‘Charlestown peninsula in the dead of night. 
An officer's conference was held and Breed’s 
Ail was substituted for Bunker Hill, whether 
itentionally or not, although the Committee 
Safety report says Breed’s Hill was 
ified ‘by some mistake.”’ 
It is known that Warren opposed the 
ile, calling it “rash,” adding to Israel 
Mytnam, ‘Nevertheless, if the project be 
opted and the strife becomes hard, you 
isust not be surprised to find me near you 
the midst of it.”’ 
Had Bunker Hill been fortified, as ordered, 
itead of Breed’s, Warren might not have 
ito lay down his life so early in the strug- 
ie, He did not live to know that his greatest 
‘ie had been fulfilled, and that only two 
avs before George Washington had been 
iwected commander-in-chief by the Conti- 
mntal Congress. 


AND s0 the battle of Bunker Hill was 

f fought on Breed’s Hill, 13 months 

wore most. of the members of the Con- 

imental Congress signed the Declaration of 

dependence, long before a resort to arms 

ims thought necessary or likely by most of 

patriots. 

| After the 19th of April, when the Lexing- 

Massacre and the skirmish at Concord 

ishere “the shot that was heard round the 

md” was fired across the historic bridge 

® the embattled farmers) had oceurred, 

ie British column had been driven headlong 

oe the Americans back into Boston, and 

eshut up with more or less ardor. It 

remarkable evidence of the good feeling 

t still prevailed that Israel Putnam, 

id Put,” sent a present to the wife of 

Gage (the British commander) of a 

quarter of veal, which was very accept- 

7 and received in return a very polite 
is met ol thanks. 

( oped up in Boston, the British stayed 

a ington to Bunker Hill, and nine 

Teemits longer, when they evactated the 


WAL or two more incidents of the Breed's 

y Hill fight: Prescott, on the American 
ing that the sight of a private killed 
ntish cannon-ball had made some of 

ewidiers sick at heart, mounted the parapet 
urely walked around it. 

mheral Gage, British commander, watch- 

flim through his glasses, asked a com- 

mim who he was. 

‘lis my brother-in-law,’”’ was the reply. 

Wil he fight?” continued Gage. 

As long as a drop of blood remains in his 

Ag response, and that is what 


suit the time that Warren fell, the 
ierced the body of Major 
is Majesty’s forces, recently 
*i command at Lexington and Con- 
His own son carried him on his back 
Mar, a quarter of a mile, kissed him, 
muimed to battle. 
“ican do nothing for me, let me say a 
os to you about my private con- 
% Whispered the dying Pitcairn to the 
= the life-blood of two gallant 
eed away, and night drew on and 
sans, their last powder shot away, 
mimenly from the field which they 


as, 
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— The original glass door oven 
bakes the greatest variety of food—quickly 
and thoroughly. Uniform circulation of 
the heat and proper ventilation permit the 
baking of different foods at the same time. 
Asbestos lined throughout. 


The guaran- 


teed glass door makes all baking visible. 


More Than 2,000,000 Sold 


Sanitary and easy toclean. Keeps 
kitchen coal and eliminates the 
drudgery of warm-weather bak- 
ing. Made in a style and size to 
meet every family’s needs. Sold 


by hardware, 


furniture 


and department stores. 


Insist upon getting the 
genuine, stamped with the 7 
name—BOSS OVEN. 
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THE HUENEFELD CO, fi 
Established 52 Years 


2715 Spring Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


at 


me 








LINK WF6, 60, Dep. T, 
r s | 
Writes 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
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mce Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, O. 


3361 Spring Grove Ave., sestiealaedeaatedingers 
EASY WAY TO HANDLE 


Liberty Grain Blower 


fills bins and cars without scooping. FREE BOOK. 
Explains the Liberty. Tells how to make more money 
Write nearest office for Free Book. i 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

FARGO, NO. DAK. 


New Duplex 
LEVEL 


For draining, ditching, grad- 
ing, building, levelling walls 
squarin foundations—all 

types of farm work. Simple, 
urable, accurate. 


Complete Outfit 


This newly-paten combination 
Level-Transit with 


X« 
a Ly to my mh cen ee ns 
sttcri0 devevtrial; $36 ensh or $8.60 
Terms . EA down, $6 month for five months. 
FREE Booklet on use of level on farm. Write for 
bookiet and full particulars today. 
DAVID WHITE CO., INC. 


/mproved 














905-15 Chestnut St., __ Milwaukee, Wis. 





Amazing New Way To Earn 


Showing new kind of stylish shoes. Write 


uick for Real Samples. 


Style-Arch Shoe M N Y 
ompany, Dept. 447, Cincinnati, Ohio 


4 poems 
anted 
Use and In- 
troduce MELLINGER CORD TIRES 
AVERAGE 
15,000 MILEAGE 
Lowest Wholesale Prices in Amer- 
ica, Shipped prepaid on approval. Make bi 
money all or part time. No capital or experi- 
ence. Sample sections furnished. 
YOUR TIRES GIVEN! 
Simply send name today for FREE BOOK, tglls how 
jal Agents’ Offer, 


thousands do big business. 
Wholesale Prices and FREE Sa: 
MELLINGE 


mple Kit. 
R TIRE & RUBBER CO. 





Dept. 312, Philadelphia, Pa., or Kansas City, Mo. 





P FORDENGINE 
Vibration. 


Get rid of engine shaki 
loosens nuts, screws and 


causes body and chassis 
and rattles and runs 


squeeks 

Uy + gall ie ss of ey 
ng and jer 

Pioneer Engine Support st 


The Brewer -Titchener Corp. 
134 Port Watson Street 
Cortland, N. 


FOR PASSENGER CARS OR TRUCKS 
Pioneer Engine Support 
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Fresh air and lots of exercise 
Will make us taller girls and boys 


HAT is more refreshing than a good night's sleep in the open 
Ws: Farm boys and girls have a much better chance to enjoy 

camp-life than anybody else. Even if they have to help make 
hay and take care of their calves, they can always find time to spend 
a few days and nights of undisturbed camping on some spot of the 
farm. I know some boys who are pretty big and who have to work 
rather hard, but when evening comes they walk down to the creek 
where they have a tent in which they sleep every night throughout 
the summer. 

Most of you, no doubt, will be allowed a week or two to camp to 
your heart’s delight. And then is the time when you will want 
many things to make your stay in camp much more pleasant. 

Of course, you all know how to make a camp 
to suit your own needs. I'll not take time 


J 


as af 


- 
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For Your Camp-—s) Dale R. Van Horn 


ruddy, uneven glow of the camp-fire is tiresome 
should not be depended upon for working after dark. 


A good lamp that uses a portion of candle is shown 


rey 


4 ! 


to any eyes and 


If candles are kept out of the draft they make a good, heap ihe | 


materials will cost nothing, a the lamp should be 
A pound coffee-can of bright tin provides ‘ 
tection from draft and also serves as a reflector. ty the ag . 


before leaving. 


his 


pier 


is nailed to 


wood cleat one inch thick and two inches wide about ten inches 
which is, in turn, nailed to the back of a two-inch block i 


site places. 


long 
Holes are punched through the can, from the outside in pags 


eight should be provided for the bottom. The jagged 
offer a security for the candle an 





here telling how, since all of you have seen 
camps you like. But here are some special 
hints to make the ordinary camp more in- 


teresting. 
A Camp Ladder 


For climbing bluffs and trees and for descend- 

















ing into steep ravines, a ladder of some sort is 
necessary. A good simple ladder can be made 








from a smal] tree and the use of the hand ax, Snr a’. Un 
The tree should be selected from a clump, so Dry sriok 
that its removal will not seem so wasteful. bik TE noe 
Never cut a young tree standing by itself, if it Figure & 
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is thrifty and of good form. One taken from a 
clump will give more room for those that 
remain. The owners of tracts of timber often cull out clumps in this 
way, leaving the more perfect trees, so that they can grow faster and 
unhindered. 

Select the tree and be sure that the limbs grow alternately on one 
side and ther the other. Cut it down, sharpen the butt chisel fashion, 
and then remove the limbs as shown in the illustration. Be sure that 
these cuts are straight across. 

Such a ladder, when set in the ground, will not turn from the weight 
of the climber. It is light enough to be moved from place to place. 
And when not in use, it can be set in the grcund in camp and used to 


hang things on. 
The Camp Bell 


In the hills or woods we need signals to call each other in time of 
emergency. A good signal is shown herewith. It might be called a 
bell because its tone more nearly resembles that of a bell than any- 
thing else. It is mounted at 
the top of a post or pole out of 
the way and the clapper at- 
tached to a cord which hangs 
within reach. 

After getting the post, bolt 
a steel disk from an old disk 
harrow at the top. The disk 
is not set tight against the 
post but separated from it by 
a short piece of pipe placéd 
over the bolt. 

A few inches below the lower 
rim, cut a rectangular hole 
through the post similar in 
design to the one shown by the 
dotted lines, and through this 
fasten, also with a bolt, a 
rocker made from a hardwood 
stick. It should operate freely. 
In the outer end bore a hole 
half-way through the wood 
and insert a short bolt with the 
head uppermost so that when 
the other end of the rocker is 
pulled down the bolt-head will 
strike the disk. Attach a cord 
to the other end and then 
wrap a rubber-band cut from 
an inner tube about it to hold 
the clapper down out of the 
way. 

If a disk is not available, an 
old circular saw or a flat piece 
of steel will do instead. The 
steel should not be bolted too 
tight, as that will destroy some 
of the sound. 


Some Camp Lights 


Usually the best of camps at 
‘night is dark, very dark. Un- 
less some safe lights are pro- 
vided the camp is not only 
dark but dismal. You can 
hardly get along without a 
good camp light either. The 
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A Cattyp Ladder 














This li 


A board is 


light up 


Two or three will be sufficient for the top, but six 
thus 


ing holes insure ample air draft, 
set anywhere so long as it shines in 
rection toward which the wind is blowing, 
Fig. 2 shows an oil-soaked stick 
on two green stakes. : 
long while, but is of use only in larger 
or for signaling. 
In dense woods a light such as is shown in 
Fig. 3 will prove convenient, for it PY 
tected from winds and will 3 
siderable area. ‘- 
a horizontal limb by means of wires. A on 
of tin or galvanized iron is nailed to the reat 


the 


t will bum a 


roi, 


edge and single shingle nails driven through — 
the board from the underside at six-inch inter — 


vals. The stubs of candles are then 


mounted on this row of nails. 


The wires are run 


of the board and the upper ends bent into hooks to fit over the lim 
Each end of the board should also be protected from draft by a 


of tin. 


The flash-light is quite necessary in almost any camp. 


a standard support that can be cut in almost any thicket, A ston F 
the trunk is left joined with a branching limb and the light held in 


the notch of this limb. A single rubber-band or piece of string will © 


hold the light in-place. 


in the tent or right out in the open. 5 
Remember that these lights must be watched carefully. A little flame 
can do a lot of damage, once it gets a start. Camping is great sport, 
waste. 


but be careful. 


A Moral, Boys 


HILE I was leaning over a railing of a bridge spanning a tiny 


stream which ran under a country ro 


This little flash-light stand can be moved around ~ 


Protect the woods and trees from unnecessary 


: 


ad, I saw there a pile of 


the finest silt—dirt that had been washed down by the water in the 


spring break-up. 


It was just the kind of dirt that small boys like to make into mud 


pies and larger boys like to sque 
It was cool, clean, 


in swimming. 
old-fashioned brown sugar. 


“There,” I thought, “is the very dirt some mother would like for 
It is just the kind to make petunias, pin 


other side of the road. 
boy, carrying @ 


her flowers. 
tuft grow.” 


Then I turned about to view the land on the 
And up the road, whistling merrily, came a é 
basket on his arm, as if it were heavy. But he seemed not only ableto 


manage it, but happy to do it. 
‘“‘What’s in the basket?” I 
dirt for mother’s 
flowers,”’ he answered. ‘I’ve 
been a mile to get it. We live 
right there,” pointing to a 
house that stood not over 100 
yards away. 

I cailed him over to the cul- 
vert and bade him inspect that 
fine silt pile. 

“Huh,” he said, “if I'd 
known that was there, I’d not 
lugged this a mile. That silt 
is better than the dirt I’ve 
brought.” 

He dumped out the dirt 
and filled his basket with the 
silt. Like many others, he 
had been so eager to get some- 
thing fine far away that he had 
overlooked the good things of 
his own home acres. 

There is a lesson in this for 
every boy and girl. If we 
would only keep our eyes open 
and see the beautiful and valu- 
able things near us we would be 
more contented and far better 
off. G.G 
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eze between their toes when they go 
rich brown—almost the color of 


and candy- 
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T: To train the eyes and hands 
of our young folks. To join: Send a 
sketch of the month’s special subject. 
es must be drawn in lead-pencil, on 
or cardboard 3 x 5% inches, and reach 
las July 22. No sketch will be returned 
stamped addressed envelope is sent 
ih sketch. Four prizes will be awarded 
ach month: One $1 prize, one 50-cent 
‘e and two 25-cent prizes. 
Phiect No. 31, for July, is ‘‘Our Gate.” 
must be drawn from the actual 
Use paper without lines. First 
the outline, just as carefully as you 
Use a hard pencil. After outline is 
iy drawn, take a soft pencil’ and 
So many good flower sketches were 
wived this month we gave two extra prizes. 


enes 











il 





ae 


“Prize winners of Subject No. 29 were: 
Tis, Lucile Velma Balmer, Ohio. Second, 
Habert Brackmier, Indiana. Third, Mary 
Marshall, Illinois. Fourth, Mildred K. Rob- 
in, Pennsylvania. Fifth, Gladys Balmer, 
Ohio, Sixth, Donald Taylor, Missouri. 
| Thefollowing received honorable mention: 
| Hilda Stegemoller, Indiana; Alma E. Hol- 
i tm, Missouri; Stella Christian, Ohio; Flor- 
| ace Shy, Missouri; Verna Thiel, Wisconsin; 
' Thomas Carter, Jr., Colorado; Josephine Ba- 
} 1, Maine; and Samuel Wehr, Pennsylvania. 
) Always write your.name on the back of 
| suursketch. Send sketches to Young Folks’ 
; Seth Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
j Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Pool for the Birds 


asimple matter to make a concrete pool 
it the one in the picture for the use of the 
) Wis of your lawn and garden. 

y spot is best for the pool; birds do 
|) Miike to bathe in the glare of the sun- 
Scoop out the soil in an elliptical 
Mow, four feet by three feet six inches, 
the sides sloping down in all directions 
the center. The proper depth for 
abath is four or five inches at the deep- 
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ee 


Pry 


goa 


mix Portland cement and coarse 
snd—one o of cement to four parts of 
. Add enough water to give it the 
‘nastency of common mortar. With either 
hand or a mason’s trowel plaster the 
me of the hollow with the mixture, 
enough to make the depth at the 

’ about three inches. It is well not to 
sides of the pool too smooth, as 
are often wary of a slippery footing. 
4 pool does not necessarily require 


E 
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~ An easily made pool 


running water. It may be filled once or 
twice a week with a féw pails from the well 
or cistern. Scrub it once a week with a 
stiff broom to keep it clean. <-With a few 
shrubs and hardy flowers planted about it, 
it becomes an.- attractive feature of the 
garden. F.H. 


How the Dog-Star Got 
Its Name 


Probably the dog has nowhere been held in 
higher affection and esteem than in Egypt. 
Whenever an Egyptian dog died, the family 
of the owner went immediately into mourn- 
ing. In the belief that the soul of a dying 
person entered the body of an animal, it was 
also a custom to hold the mouth of a dog 
to the mouth of a dying man, as the dog 
was considered most worthy to receive his 
virtues and perpetuate them. 

Bumper crops, in Egypt, depended alto- 
gether upon the yearly overflow of the Nile 
River, and this event was awaited with much 
anxiety. The season of the overflow was 
announced by the appearance of the star 
‘Sirius’; when that luminary became visible, 
the Egyptians removed to the more ele- 
vated country, leaving their fields and 
pastures to be irrigated by the swollen Nile. 

The star ‘‘Sirius’’ was venerated—in fact, 
worshipped—on account of its faithful ap- 
pearance at each season of overflow, and 
comparing its watchfulness, fidelity, and 
guardianship to the same qualities in the 
dog, it was given the highly complimentary 
title of ‘‘Dog-star.” 

Several varieties of dogs were known to 
ancient Egypt, and early sculptures repre- 
sent them as used in hunting antelope and 
other game. Among the most common 
varieties were a kind of fox-dog, with a short, 
curly tail and erect, sharp-pointed ears; a 
tall, slender hound, with a long straight 
tail, resembling the greyhound; another 
variety of hound, with ears like a wolf, a 
pointed nose, a long body and very thin tail; 
and another resembling a turn-spit, but with 
upstanding ears. 

[Sirius is the highest star in the heavens. 
By the Romans, thought of as a star of evil 
omen.— Editor.] 


A Fine Bird Club 


This is just part of the Maple Grove Liberty 
Bell Bird Club of Williamstown, N. J. This 
club is doing practical bird work and inter- 
esting the entire town in the conservation of 
bird life. 

The club, through the active work of Miss 
Alice H. Bugbee, had Charles P. Shoffner, of 
The Farm Journal, give a bird lecture to the 
club and its friends. The room in which the 
lecture was held was beautifully decorated. 
We wish every community had such an 
active bird club. 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: IJ desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise * 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
902,098 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten .cents, send it to us, and 
our name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


for the 


Ice Creams—Home Made 
and better than you can buy 


Oever heard of afarmer’ swife buy- 

ingice cream? With pure, fresh milk 

and cream from her own cows, it’s no 
wonder that farm wives make such won- 
derfulice cream. And when you make it 
yourself, you KNOW it is pure, rich, 
wholesome. Ice cream making with the 


New Design Triple Motion 
White Mountain Freezer 


is easy and quick. The triple motion mixes thor- 
oughly and freezes evenly inless than five min- 
utes. If you want to see the latest labor-saving 
freezer, ask the nearest dealer to show you 


With the N EW Triple-Motion 


Yhe WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO 


Nashua, Neu ampshire 


High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

side of tye yanes Meets all requirements for entrance to college 

—* = deen oa wos Free Bulletin Send for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
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Dept. HB 35, Drexel Ave. & S8thSt. @AS1923 CHICAGO 





Th. Lersie ka 
U. S. Government Jobs 
Chance for Farmers 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 Up 

Stea Layoff Dept. F 248 
Rit metactte SF acim ey, 

4 Gentlemen: 





7 Franklin institute 


Common education 
sufficient 


ow coupon 
? ing the salaries rs, Ww: 

SURE @ tion and tell me how I can get a position, 

sending me also free sample examination 

fA = eaching. - 

4 Name 


4 
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Get acquainted 


with rootbeer you 
make yourself from 


Hires HousEHo.p Extract 





It’s a wonderful drink and so easy 
to make. Just get a package of 
Hires Household Extract and fol- 


low the simple directions. 


With one 25c package you can 
make 80 glasses of this sparkling 
and health-giving drink with its 
unforgetable flavor of roots, herbs 
and berries. There never was a 
finer drink for children. For, root- 
beer made from Hires Household 
Extract is a pure drink. It has the 
natural plant juices with vitamins 
and healthful qualities. How much 
better than artificially colored and 
flavored drinks. 


If you like ginger ale, you can 
buy Hires Household Extract for 
making ginger ale at home. A 25c 
package makes 80 glasses. The 
Charles E. Hires Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Most every dealer sells Hires Household 
Extracts for making rootbeer and ginger ale 
at home. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
just send 25¢ (35c¢ outside of U. S. A.) 
with this coupon and we will send a package 
direct, post-paid. For $2.80 ($4 outside of 
U. S. A.) we will send you a carton of one 
dozen packages. Canadian address, 47 


Davies Street, Toronto, Canada. 
Hires 
HOUSEHOLD EXTRACTS 


For making ROOTPEER ot home 


GINGER ALE 








~~ 
1 ‘ 
| Tue Cuaaies E. Hines Company 1 
\ 218 South 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. , 
Enclosed find.......... ¢, for which please send me ! 

! 
Ml ivcopeesoes packages of rootbeer extract at 25c* and | 
edGh ace packages of ginger ale extract at 25c.* 
MMR sch LE oe sat up teGmagid Sie en soaps ob npave | 
1 1 
, ES Ds Cink hte chest cae authinn'’s och Vibe ns s , 
| *35ca package in Canada ! 
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A Page for Wideawakes. 





A Safe Diving-Board 


HAT’S nicer than a dip into fresh, 
clear, silvery waters, early in the morn- 
ing during June or July? 

Here are some tips on how to make good 
diving-stands for the boys and girls who 
want to play safe. : 

Sometimes the best place for a diving- 
board is where the bariks are low. Though 
the water is only a foot or two below the top 
of the bank, the shore shelves quickly away 
and only a few feet out the water is eight or 
ten feet deep. 

The ordinary diving-board here would be 
rather tame sport. What most boys and 


girls like is a sheer drop of many feet before 
All right, here’s 


diving under the surface. 





4 Diviré Boord 
Aor Low Baorvks 


the way to get that much-to-be-desired dis- 
tance between board and water: 

Get two planks of straight-grained fir, 
two inches thick, ten or twelve inches wide 
and from twelve to 16 feet long. Also get 
two clamps of strap-iron to fit over them 
when spliced, drill the holes and get four 
bolts five inches long. 

The end of one plank is planted under the 
ground and several rocks piled upon it before 
the sod is replaced. The rocks should be 
heavy, because a boy standing at the jump- 
off end of the board exerts quite a bit of 
force and is liable to tear out rocks which 
are not heavy enough. 

Better yet than stones is a tree firmly 
rooted in the ground. This is sure never to 
give. And if you don’t mind putting in a 
few cents apiece, a fine anchor can be made 
of conerete. If the concrete is properly 
made and mixed, it will never give. Unless 
you have done it before, let your father help 
you mix the cement and gravel properly. 

At the very edge of the water set two 
posts deep in the mud and with the tops at 
least five feet above the water. These posts 
should be set close together—just room 
enough between them for the planks. They 


. are held together by two-by-four cleats, one 


placed two inches below the top and the 
other near the water-line. 

Fit the two planks together, leaving at 
least two feet of splice, and slide them back 
and forth until you have determined the 
proper height for the outer end. Then bore 
holes through the planks for the bolts and 
fasten the iron strap down. The illustration 
shows this kind of a diving-board. 

No boy or girl should be content just to 
learn how to dive or swim, but should have 
sufficient knowledge of first-aid to the drown- 
ing. ‘Safety first, last and all the time”’ 
should be your motto always. 





Wideawake Blinkers 


Your new initiation ritual is ready, Wide- 
awakes. And here are some short signals 
from some of the clans: 

We beat the Newton Boy Scouts 30 to 4. 
Pines Clan, Branchville, N. J. 

Do you know the batting averages and 
other details about big-league baseball? I 
live way up here in Minnesota, but like to 
follow the sport. Write me. I'll be glad to 
tell you if you enclose a stamp. Address my 
letters, Kayo <@ the Wideawake, Care of 


. The Farm Journal. 


My garden is fine and the sweet corn ex- 
R. D. Baldwin’ <@ Morrow Bay, 
Calif. 

Hahatonka Clan is beginning to organize 
its football team. 

Our Clan is taking lessons in woodcraft 
and making trips studying trees. Arthur 
Metot, 4, Durhamville, N. Y 

We are building a Wideawake swimming 





pond in the woods, together with the clan. | 


house. 


Edward E. Druck, @y D 


Pa allastown, 





Be Sure To Join, 


There are about 1,150,000 f 
girls in the United States who hed al 
have their tenth birthday this year, This 


makes them old enough to become members 


in — 4-H Boys’ and Girls’ Club. 

you are one of them, or if 
and not yet a member, be Latta, 
There is nothing that will give a boy oa 
more ambition and more interest in the thi 
about him than a calf, or pig, or chickens 
of his own to take care of, and 
when some other boy or girl tries to 
better. 

There are many different projects you ean 
take up. Calves, pigs, poultry, 
potato growing, corn growing and 
rest, 
have taken up tree plantin 
Yuba City High School, in’'California 


number of the 4-H club boys are starting in 


wes bees. 

Many prizes and free trips ate 
successful members. No tone bop ae it 
should miss trying for them at least. We 
would like to see all of our ten-year-old 
Yeung Folks start on a project at once. If 
you have no club in your community, write 
to the Editor, Young Folks’ Department, 
The Farm Journal. 


. 
——$—$<$—.—__— 


Joe of Rolling Acres, by Clifford Farmer, isa 
book that a-great many farm boys 
read and enjoy. The author keeps his plot 
entirely away from the city and most every 
farm will form a picture of the 

—the old house in the back pasture, the cave 
along the river, the old swimming pool, ete. 
Farm atmosphere, certainly. The book is 
published by the Cornhill Publishing Co., 


Boston. Price, $2. 





Wideawakes 


A little bit of useful work, 
An awful lot of jolly play, 
A helping hand where duty calls, 
Completes the program of a day. 
But yet, no matter where you are, 
By ocean’s edge or mountain lake, 
Play fair, and lend a helping hand, 
Remember you're » WIDEAWAKE. 


Be loyal to your home and chureh, 
Be loyal to your clan, 7. 
Be loyal to the stars and stripes, 
Be loyal to your fellow man; 
For if you lead a loyal life, 
The friendships that you make 
Will know you stand fore 
The motto of the WIDEAWAKE. 
Carl Hassold. 





Hot Weather in New England 


“Good luck. up in this vicinity We bave 
had for three days a hot spell—80-90-95-99! 
F. I don’t know how high it has gone. 
Thus writes Yalmari Wisti of Turnpike Road, 
Fitchburg, Mass. ‘ 
Yalmari and his brothers are keeping up 
the baseball spirit. They have lost two 
games so far but have won the rest. <B> 





The Wideawakes 
Motto: Plow a,Straight Furrow 






To join, copy the p 

address, send to us, mo your folder: 
enrolled and the bation - a 
sent you free, There dues, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now = 


51,931; 802 clans have been formed. 
bership Certificate printed in two 
with gold seal a 

PLepcE: I desire 





to 
Pe aaa ado 
to a ping * 2 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for 
everywhere. 
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Nuts To Crack 
By Sam Loyd 





| 


Which Man Settles? 


N the popular game of pool there are 15 
[ats to be pocketed, and according to 

m, the player who pockets the least 
wmber of balls pays for the game. 

Well, three players were starting a game 
the other day, and man No. 1, who was an 
expert, agreed to pocket as many balls as 

ers Nos. 2 and 3 together. Just as the 
was about to start, a fourth player 
grived, and was invited to join; but as he 
ws a stranger, he did not receive nor give 
handicap—he played on even terms with 
wach of the others. 
_ At the conclusion of the game, man No. 1 
had scored five balls; No. 2, four balls; 
No 3, two balls; and No. 4, four balls. 

The best player claimed that as he beat 
4, he did not lose. But No. 4, having 
jeaten No. 3, said that he could not be held 
for the game; while No. 2 and No. 3 main- 
tained that in partnership they had defeated 
No. 1, and in accordance with understanding 
ould not be held for the game. If you were 
the umpire how would you adjudicate the 
dispute? 


Three Men and One Job 


Acontractor engaged three men to do a job 
for $360, with the understanding that the 
day’s pay of each should be. what he was 
accustomed, to get. 

The job was completed in 50 days, and the 

tive wage rates of the men were found 

tobe correct, for their accomplishments were 
in the same ratio. Andrew and Bill worked 
steadily from the start, and Andrew received 
$200 as proper compensation for his work. 
Comelius, the third man, was credited with 
oly 20 days’ labor. 
When Bill got his pay envelope he sat 
down and did some figuring, after which he 
iid to Andrew: ‘‘While it is true I have 
made over $100, I can’t help thinking that 
ifyou and I had done this entire job without 
ally help from Cornelius, then I would have 
had $15 more in my envelope.” 
If Bill's statement is correct, then how 
much did Cornelius receive? 


A Mythological Puzzle Sum 


Take uncongeniglity, subtract a male name 
abbreviated, add some coarse hulled Indian 
tm, subtract another male name in short- 
ened form, add a domestic fowl, subtract a 
Punctuation mark, add a mode of action, 
subtract a fixed allowance and the resulting 
letters will spell the name of the mother of 
Amphion and Zethus. 


A Charade 


Behold my first, with cautious air 
ing my second as a snare; 
But when by years maturer grown, 
thoughts assume a different tone. 
Ah! then with what assiduous care 
€ quotes my whole to please the fair. 
What is the word? 


+ 





ANSWERS TO JUNE PUZZLES 
ee Galloping 
mules: The 


accompanying 
diagram shows 
how the three 
pieces are 
grouped to seat 
the jockeys 
——— and put their 
— toa gallop. It’s easy when you know 
A drumm 














ary er’s route: It’s very easy if you 
te Ow. The salesman’s itinerary reached 
6 in the following order: Nos. 16, 18, 

$17, 4, 21, 20, 12, 23, 22, 10, 2, 14, 19 
M9, 13,1, 3,'7, 15, 5. « wee rd 


Sharing a grindstone: One-half the original 
@ would have a diameter of 15 5/7 


He saved 


Peon Alexander: L plus CLAM plus 


Minus CLAMP plus NAVE plus 





minus VEST minus ONE plus 


TUSK plus EGG plus RUNT minus KEG 


© = GRUNT leaves LEONNATUS. 


cs 
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il 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked 
in the car shops at Orenville, spendirig his dollars as 
fast as he earned them. Soon after his promotion to 
foreman, he was married and moved to a little white 


house on Orchard Avenue. 


Life was happier than 


ever, but spare dollars were not more plentiful, espe- 
cially after a third member was added to the family. 

Then came a day when the plant superintendent 
showed John the wisdom of saving a part of his earn- 
ings, for the satisfaction it would bring, and for pro- 


tection against emergencies and old age. 


He and his 


young wife, for the first time, learned the difficult art 
of economy, and finally they came to know the joys of 


saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, 
own the stock of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. This company is owned by more 
people than any other, and the great majority of its 
owners—laborers, clerks, housewives, business men and 
others—have bought it with their savings. As its busi- 
ness has grown, the number of its shareholders has in- 
creased until now one.out of every forty-five telephone 
subscribers is also a stockholder. 






AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


ky 
LI One Policy, One System, Universal Service 

















$00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RoowaQg 





WE PAY THE FREIGHT 


You can buy all the 4@ “ 


materials foracom- 
home direct from 


manufacturer and 
save four profits on 
the lumber, iliwork, 


, @ 
hardware and labor. 





4 to your station. 

ermanent Homes—NOT ABLE. Many styles to choose 

5 rite nearest mill today for FREE 
Money-Saving Catalog No. 384. 

BAY CITY. 

MICHIGAN 


The ALADDIN Co., 


Wilmington, No.Carolina; Portiand,Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 











Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the on 
cream separator wi 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 


ream 
tor, any model, direct to 
your farm and you don’t 
pay us for it for 4 months, 













Write today for new Melotte 

of this a £4 

Separator. 
Ht. B. BABSON, U, &. Mor. 

MELOTTE 22 anse ee oso 
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What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research in 

and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on q bes: 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


National Service 


uestions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader t 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied bya 
two-cent stamp. 








4 and the result is a poor set of fruit, 
Questions of General over, \a variety may be oolf-oberihe ape 
section of the country and not in another. | 

Interest. It is bent not io plant one variety 

- unless other orchards composed entirely of } 

Answered by Experts the same single variety have done well in the | 
. . ‘ neighborhood. Suitable mates for § ' 
Weed Identification are Grimes, Rome, York, Delicious, Yeon | 
be a 


“OE .. ms ig! De Transparent, McIntosh. There ma 
W item can I serf weeds to have others, but tests show these to ba-0. Kk 


them identified, and find out how 
to get rid of them? G. E. L. Loops and Traps 
Send specimens to the botanist at your 2 
experiment station of state agricultural I have a two-tube set (one stage a. f.), | 
college for identification. National Service and want to use a loop antenna with it, |! 
will tell you how to What. size 
get rid of all kinds should I use, what 
of weeds—dock, bur- i ; 
dock, or what-not. be ages. and what ; a 
1 as say size condenser? | 
properly aged— Whitewash That Can I make a wave | i); 
Perfectly blended— Sticks eid sp 
alway s FRESH. : se ape Na ~~ Polly wants a cracker, but not that acondenser? = 
. : t flake off? kind of a cracker C. R. B., Ohio, 
Every dealer’s supply is ao an T am afraid you 
4 7.H. D. : won't hear much on 
dated. Stating the Soak five pounds of casein in about two two tubes and a loop, except perhaps Pitts- | 
last day it can be sold gallons of warm or hot water until thoroughly burgh, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. Maybe | 


softened (about two hours). Dissolve three that’s all you want. If you want to tryst, 




















* pounds of trisodium phosphate in one gallon wind about 100 feet of wire on a three-foot 
Guaranteeing you of water and add to the casein solution. frame, as many times as it will go, and 
FRESH ye Allow the mixture: to dissolve. Prepare a shunt it with a .0005 condenser. Personally, | 

uxedo thick cream by mixing 50 pounds (one sack) I would rather have a wire antenna rum | 
of hydrated lime in seven gallons of water, around the ceiling of the room. Pe 
wherever, whenever stirring vigorously. Dissolve three pints of Yes, a honeycomb coil and con 

1 formaldehyde in three gallons of water. would make a good wave trap. Try a 
you buy it. When the lime paste and the casein solution turn coil, and various condensers from .0005 


ts are both thoroughly cool, slowly add the _ to .001, till you get the best combination. 
Quality created the easein solution to the lime, stirring con- 
demand—demand stantly and vigorously. Do not add the ge 


formaldehyde too rapidly, as the carelessness 


made possible the — — the casein to ‘‘jell out,” and spoil Legal Questions 
the batch. 
Insecticides and Fungicides Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 


Isn’t there some simple rule by which we Liability of Mortgagor; Right 
gardeners can tell what to spray our plants To Sell Timber 
with, without knowing the name of the 3 
insect that is eating them? The leaves are 1. If mortgaged property does not bring 
all gone from my rose bush, but I don’t enough to pay the entire mortgage the 
know whether it was a rose-bug, a cater- does the debtor remain liable for 
pillar or a flying-fish that ate the leaves. Payment of the balance? 2. Is the mort- 
C. L.W. gagor entitled to sell timber from the 
Simple as the rule of three. For any mortgaged premises! Subscriber, Vermont. 
insect that eats the leaves, spray the plants 1. Where the mortgage itself contains 4 
with a poison, such as lead &rsenate, two promise by the debtor to pay the debt, = 
pounds to 50 gallons of water. Remember, in accordance with the more usual i 
though, the insect has to swallow some of — is accompanied by a bond or note signed 
the arsenate to be poisoned. For insects the debtor, the debtor is personally liable for 
(lice, for example) which stick their bills any balance remaining after the application 
down beneath the surface of the leaves or 0f the proceeds of the mortg Pp , 
tender shoots and suck the juices out, you 2- The mortgagor, as the owner ol a 
must spray with something that will kill the gaged property, is entitled to sell tim 
insects when it hits them. As good as any it and convey a good title to the ee 
material for this spray is 40 per cent nicotine of the timber, subject, : however, oa 
sulphate. For diseases of plants, such as liability of the mortgagee'’s Fagan ad 
rose-mildew or potato-blight, use a fungicide. Junction against the sale of tim that 
There are some excellent fungicides on the future upon showing to the court, het ie 
market that need only to be mixed with removal of the timber will impe 
water and they are ready to use. curity of the mortgage debt. 


Self Sterility of Apples Imprisonment for Failure To 


] have been thinking of planting an or- Pay Taxes : ig 
chard of Stayman, but a friend tells me May persons legally be imprisoned in 
not to plant Stayman alone, as they won’t Pennsylvania for failure to pay taxes 
bear without some other variety. How Pennsylvania. Subscriber. 
about this ? R. L. C. The courts in Pennsylvania have held that 
Some varieties of apples are self-sterile— | persons may not legally be imprisoned 


IRECT cr that is, they must have pollen from another failure to pay taxes, unless such , 
yf + FROM FACTORY. BEST variety in order to bear. Tests in Massachu- ment is expressly autho by statute. 


M I xX E D P A I N T Ss setts recently indicated that Stayman is Statutes have been enact — : 


WHOLESALE Delivered self-sterile to a considerable extent. The have expressly authoriz : 
Ms ~ R ERICKA, Od direct. SAVE | failure to bear fruit is not always the fault failure to pay certain yer of taxes, a 
Endo e arged, free : 
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ha In use 83 Years. of the variety, though. Some years the these classes have been e 





. Low will surprise you. Write for Samples. weather is not the best at blossoming time, to time. The most ‘importan 
©. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
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a” the cows are getting plenty of 
: 








+ 
‘ies is the Act of April 15, 1834, which 
= be found in 4 Purdon’s Digest, page 
This statute, as originally enacted, 
‘ned the following provision: 
Wothing herein contained shall authorize 
ip grrest oF imprisonment for non-payment 
Fay tax, of any female or infant, or per- 
fund by inquisition to be of unsound 
” 


hi vision was amended by Act of 
§, 1923, found in 1923 Public Laws 169, 

‘on 1, 80 as to read as follows: 

ing herein contained shall authorize 
grest or imprisonment for non-payment 
my tax, of any infant, or person found by 
ition to be of unsound mind.” 

Pbviously, the purpose of the amendment 
authorize the imprisonment of women, 
+1 had been hitherto prohibited. 

The abofe statute has been enforced from 
sto time by the imprisonment of men for 

lure to pay taxes, and since the Act of 

ig also by the imprisonment of women, 
the lower courts have assumed that. the 

‘atute is constitutional, both in its original 
jn its amended form. 


Lien for Feeding Livestock 


Where A gives a mortgage on some horses 
iad cows to B and then turns the horses 
ai cows over to C to feed and take care 
ii, promising to pay C for his services, 
ip has the first claim on the stock for 
his money? Subscriber, Michigan. 
‘Tithe mortgage to B was properly recorded 
HeChad notice of it before the services were 
iwformed by him, B is entitled to have his 
mortgage paid from the proceeds of the live- 
wk before C is entitled to receive any 
portion of such proceeds in payment for his 
services. 


2 
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Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Camphorated Oil 


Phase give the proper proportions of gum 
phor and olive-oil; to-make camphor- 
fied oil for using on cows’ udders to treat 
| garget.. E. A. H: 
Camphorated oil is prepared by dissolving 
Hamphor in olive-oil, one part of camphor to 
ow parts of olive-oil. For infectious garget 
ymusage the udder (after milking) with this 
jaiture: Six parts of lard or sweet-oil and 
me part of turpentine or fluid extract of 
root. 


j 
/ 
; 


| 
| 
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Cows Fail To Come in Season 


What can I give my cows to make them 
time in season, and how shall I give it? 
F. BLK. 


+, 


Ty a stimulating grain feed—a mixture 
tqual parts of oats, wheat bran and corn. 


Gmeise, and this is very essential. In 
’ 


free nvece- 











: “Bye, old ‘top; 
for a trip to the 
ee Here’s hoping 
=e a bit of each 
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light and more of it. 
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Make Sure You Get the Genuine 


Look for the name ‘‘Coleman”’ printed on every genuine High Power Coleman 

Mantle. It is your guarantee of clear, strong, steady brilliance. 
to avoid substitutes! Coleman Mantles are made especially 
for use on Coleman Lamps and Lanterns—just the right size, 
right shape, right texture—last longer and produce better 

Protected by U. S. Patent. 

Ask Your Dealer for Coleman Mantles by name. Demand the genuine. 

Price 0c each, or better still, buy them by the box (1 dozen $1). 


you, write us and we will see that you are taken care of 

ddress Dept. FJ 76 } 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 

and General Offices: 

es: Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 

Canadian Factory: Toronto, Ontario 


ED UNDER, 


10751835 


08), 


Ns 
NO” 


It enables you 


If he 


Wichita, Kansas 




















Coleman Mantles 


— sive the light that made the Quick-Lite famous 
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FARM TERRACER 


Actually turned one flooded acre into 
. Makes thou- 
crop gains. 


Trial Offer. 

orks im any soil 
Horses or 5 

1} steel, adjustable. 

reversible. Does 

work of 100 men. ‘4 

drainage, tiling or irri. 
gation. Low price. 


Write for my new cu 


prten canals bef 

uy Fence, ates. Steel Poste. 

™ Barb Wire, Paints or Roofing, 

3 SAVE A LOT OF MONEY 
ork Ge 
Savi -3. or cal 

9 today a see for yourself the money 
you can save. 





New Improved 1925BEEMAN Models 
America’s Pioneer Small Tractors and Power 
Cultivators. Plows -Harrows-~Cul- 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 

Roar, have Thick Wind \, 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse kept at work. Economical 
—only a few drops required at an application. 
$2.50 per bottle, delivered. Book 3 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 353 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


* MINERAL? 
: yy) Sy COMPOUND 
g Pr FOR 
book TOMS « HEAVes 
25 Box guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 


: sai 
gt 3 $1.10 Box Sufficient for ord’ cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pa. 














w ty nay oo 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Twe cans gstisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail, 
The Newton Remedy Ce. 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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obstinate cases, employ, a competent veter- 
inarian to give a thorough massage of the 
ovaries. Bring the cow in contact at fre- 
quent intervals with a young, vigorous bull. 
I suggest also, as a tonic and stimulant, the 
following mixture: Glauber’s salt, one pound; 
soda, One-half pound; powdered gentian, two 
ounces; powdered nux vomica, two ounces. 
The dose is a rounding tablespoonful on the 
train two or three times a day. 


To Heal Sores” 


I have a healthy seven-yéar-old Clydes- 
dale horse weighing about 1,600 pounds. 
He got down in the stall and thrashed 
around enough to make two extremely 
bad sores, one on shoulder and another on 
hip-bone. How can I heal these sores 
quickly? They are not running. 7. B. 
Try an ointment of three parts of vaseline 
or lard, and one part of sulphur. . If this does 





ton-G 
° 4 








Miss Fountain: “Oh! can’t you stay 
a little longer?” 
Miss Firecracker: ‘‘No, my dear, I 


have to go!”’ 











not bring about visible improvement in a 
week or ten days, apply the following mix- 
ture: Tincture of iodin, two ounces; glycerin, 
two ounces; tannic acid, one ounce. Have 
your druggist mix this. Use a warm dis- 
infectant solution daily. 


Itch on Horse’s Leg 


My horses have an itch on their legs from 
knees down; have had it for last two years. 
It. gets worse in winter; they stamp, and 
will lie down and chew ankles. They are 
otherwise in good condition and eat well. 
fie FF 

Add three tablespoonfuls of one of the 
standard stock dips to a gallon of warm 
water. Apply once a day on days when the 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkefs which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how to get started 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and 
sleep and die, but grow and feather up and fatten 
from the day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable 
results with turkeys all over the U. Interesting 
pamphlet of instructive “‘turkey talk’’ free to farm- 
ers. Address, 
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Burns W. Beall, R.F.D.9, Horse Cave, Ky. 
of refreshing 


COOL OFF: 


Ade, the true fruit drink. A tube makes 
a gallon. Orange, Lemon, Lime, Grape, 
Root Beer, Raspberry, Cherry. 1 tube 
35c; 3 tubes $1. Mailed prepaid for check, 
cash or money-omler; or . plus 
postage. So good you'll want more. # 


FRUIT VALLEY CORPORATION, Dept. 13, Rochester, N.Y, = 
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Our new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries 


LA 
GENEVA METAL Weel aun Gum 
Box 3 EVA, OHIO 
AGENTS windows, sweeps, cleans 
—_ scrubs, mops. Costs 
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temperature its not too cold. Use also an 
application of three parts of lard or vaseline 
and one part of flowers of sulphur. This is 
put on after a thorough washing with the 
coal-tar-dip solution. 


Health Questions 


Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 
W. P. M.: Glands which are enlarged 


and have been removed from the’ neck do 
not necessarily mean tuberculosis. Infected 
teeth and tonsils are apparently often the 
eause of the enlarged glands. Removal of 
the glands does not increase the tendency to 
tuberculosis. 


Mrs. C. A. M., N. Y.: do not know of 
any climate that will cure asthma, although 
removal to even short distances often leaves 
one practically free while remaining in that 
locality. There is much to be learned re- 
garding the cause and cure of asthma. 

R. S., Mo.: ‘‘Piles,” are a condition that 
may be relieved, but contrary to a prevailing 
opinion can not be cured without removal. 
A good ointment for protruding, bleeding 
piles is ointment nutgall. 


P.S.: The operation of which you speak 
does not result in death unless from infec- 
tion, hemorrhage or some recurring growth 
that made the operation necessary. If you 
are able to work it is better to do so than to 
remain idle. 


R. D., Wis.: For seabs or crusts in the 
hair, shampoo well with a good tar soap, and 
keep the hair short so the scalp can be 
treated. 


Mrs. B. S., 
greatly helped by 
grains of potassium citrate in water, 
times a day until improvement is noted. 


“Mrs. W. L., Wis.: Extract of valerian is 
not especially harmful in ordinary doses. It 
sometimes relieves nervousness. 


F. D., Ind.: 
stomac h after eating may or may not be 
serious, especially if it has been present for 
years. On the other hand, if there is much 
“heartburn”? there may be a gastric ulcer 
with a potential danger of something more 
serious. If there is no sour st6émach I would 
suggest trying the following: Hydrochloric 
acid, 30 minims, pepsin 30 grains, glycerin 
one and one-half fluid ounces, and water 
enough to make four fluid ounces. Mix 
thoroughly and if there is any sediment, 
shake before using. The dose is one tea- 
spoonful in a wjneglassful of water after 
eating. 


Iowa: Acid urine may be 
taking from five to ten 
three 





Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 




















Ira Strong was ploughing corn the other 
day with that team he bought from the 
fire department. When his wife rang 
the dinner-bell they ruined three acres 
of corn before he got them checked. 
‘‘The more waist the less feed,”’ seems 
to be the motto of these diet cranks 











Soreness in the pit of the , 
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Send 10 cents for 288-page book 
Stuttering “Its Cause and Cure." It tells 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. MN. Bogue, 
7966 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. tll. St, A 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 


American Farm Machine Co, 
2578 Uni. Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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stylus is a little rod of bone about six 
inches long. A cross-section is triangular 
in shape. The rod is cut off sharply at 
ope end, and when this end is pressed in damp 
day it leaves a wedge-shaped impression. 
fyeh a bone stylus is described as the oldest 
Sa used at least 4,000 years ago. Man is 
oly writing animal. Back of the stylus 
ge more primitive members of the pen family 
‘ais to cut into the stone, thorns to 
on hides, flint splinters with which to 
fyrow cave walls, bones and sticks 
ih which to make the first crude 
in sand or dirt. The ancestors 
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“Sawmill week” at Pennsylvania State 
College made a hit last April. Over 150 folks 
attended. An experienced sawyer gave daily 
demonstrations with a big sawmill. 

Here is a good one. Read_it twice. Don’t 


kill two birds with one stone. Don’t kill one 
bird with two stones. 


Never to hurt another, but always to do the 
best we can to make others happy—this is the 
road to success. There is no other. 


It’s Not a Goose 






The web of a spider comes from some glands 
back of the abdomen containing a liquid. 
When this strgnge liquid is ejected it instantly 
hardens into“a thread upon contact with the 
air. Great is nature. 

Have a compost heap and keep it. growing 
day by day. 

_ Girls, here is a good hint. A blush may be 
given to canned pears by a little red vegetable 
coloring. With a clove for a stem and a 
lettuce leaf for garnish pears make an 
attractive salad. 

Every farmer’s wife should have a 
hammer, a good sharp knife and a 








earth and the ends of charred 


sticks. ; o 
want to see a pumpkin 
aga tell? After it comes up take 
gbox a foot or so square, knock out 
de bottom and put the frame in the 
near the vine. Partly fill the 
with barnyard manure, and 
the manure wet till the season 
What you get will be some 
pumpkins. 
Ifa cow produces 175 pounds of 
utter in a year, she’s well worth 
keeping. 
Keep your plowshare shiny, also 
your heart. 
Nature’s bending places are the 


dite pencil include bits of lead, chalk 
and 





















screw-driver all her own. They need 
not be kept under lock and key, but 
she should insist that whenever any- 
body borrows one of her tools, it shall 
be returned to the drawer in_ her 
kitchen cupboard. 


They have some excellent proverbs 
in Ireland. All of us would benefit if 
we followed this one: ‘‘A good laugh 
and a long sleep are the best cures in 
the doctor’s book.” 


One of Our Folks writes: ‘In 
making the rounds of our farm we 
have noticed that whenever we have 
found vines or plants like bittersweet 
climbing up anywhere, they always 
twist about their support one way and 








hip-joints and the knees. When wash- 
ig and scrubbing keep this in mind. 
Pan the height of your table and sink 
Mit will not be necessary to stoop. 


Well Theresa, you want to know “‘if dew 
fill,” No, little girl, dew does not fall. It 
isformed directly at the place it is seen. It is 
ndensed out of the air. The surface of the 
earth, especially plants, becomes cool after sun- 
#i,and the temperature of the surrounding air 
J ® slowered. This causes the water vapor which 
log Free. the air contains to condense as water upon the 











Did you ever see such an odd-shaped sweet potato? This was 
sent in by Mrs. Henry L. Jantzen of Kansas, one of Our Folks 


Silk probably is the most precious com- 
modity, weight for weight, excepting gold and 
silver bullion, that is carried on a large scale 
by commerce. It is usually sent on a special 
train, which wil! carry $5,000,000 worth. The 
ugly little silk-worm is treated with respect in 
the Orient, for it brings to the eastern people 
more than $300,000,000 yearly from the 
United States alone. 


never the other. The question is, why 
should these climbers climb just that 
way and no other?’ We don’t know 
the answer, do you? 

When some. of us begin to take as good care 
of our bodies as we do of our automobiles, we 
will not only add several years to our lives but 
will find the going a lot easier. 


Study efficiency: A brush and a can of kero- 
sene are mighty good tools to loosen dirt and 
rust so that bearings can be properly adjusted 
and bolts and nuts tightened. 
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consequent thundering, is the natural result. 

Sometimes, when the turmoil in the cloud 
is greatest, the strong currents carry rain-drops 
into the upper air, where the temperature is 
much below the freezing point. There hail is 
formed, and there by repeated fallings, and 
hurlings upward with additional coverings of 





A bank of cumulo-nimbus clouds 


The Thunder- Cloud — By Willis Edwin Hurd 


rain, the stones may attain to considerable 
size. ‘True hail is produced only in a thunder- 
storm. Thunder and lightning also seldom 
occur except in the cumulo-nimbus cloud. 
The rainbow, too, is rarely seen except against 
a retreating storm of this kind. 

A fully-developed thunder-storm looming up 
from the far horizon is 
an awesome spectacle. 
Above and in alvanes of 
it may be seen a sheet 
of the thin cirro-stratus 
cloud. At the very edge 
of the cumulo- nimbus 
(piled-up rain-cloud) a 
gray roll of wind-cloud 
frequently occurs. Back 
of it the air ascends into 
the inky mass, against 
which plays the light- 
ning, and from which 
comes the downpour. 
At the front of the roll, 
chilled descending gusts 
replace the torrid heat 
for the moment with de- 
licious coolness. Some- 
times a “deluge of rain”’ 
follows upon a terrific 
peal of thunder. It is 
the excessive formation 
of rain in the ,cloud 
which causes stfonger 
electrical tension and 
therefore sharper light- 
ning and louder thun- 
der. As sound travels 
faster than the rain, we 
hear that in advance of 
the downpour which 
soon follows, 
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Ak yourdeales ! 


Swifts 


Products | 


nation-wide service 


Meat by Wire 


telephone are used interchangeably. 
} 


Money may be telegraphed, but 
who ever heard of meat by wire? 


Yet day by day the meat from 
your animals has additional assur- 
ance of a market, because a vast 
network of copper wires binds to- 
gether the nation-wide organiza- 
tion of Swift & Company. 


Chicago is the focal point of this 
great electrical ‘“‘nervous system’’. 
Here, in a single room, the instru- 
ments of telegraph operators click 
off 6,500 messages a day—10 every 
minute. 


Back and forth from Fort Worth, 
Tex., to Boston, Mass., over 7,500 
miles of private wires, flows a con- 
stant interchange of telegrams 
with 18 different cities: Boston 
asks for this; Omaha offers that; 
New York makes a request, St. 
Paul can supply it. Telegraph and 


From minute to minute, at one 
central point, Swift & Company has 
to keep intouch with both live-stock 
market supplies and distributive 
demand. Over-supplies of meat 
are thus minimized, and shortages 
are avoided. Perishable stocks 
never pile up at points of origin 
for want of market information. 


This even marketing of meat is 
beneficial to the producer of live- 
stock, as well as to the consumer 
of meat. It enables Swift & Com- 
pany to give each city and village 
the variety and quality of meat it 
desires. This service is performed 
at an average profit from all sources 
of only a fraction of a cent per 
pound. This profit has noappreci- 
able effect on prices paid tothe live- 
stock producer or by the consumer. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


©S. & Co. 


Owned by more than 47,000 shareholders 
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EDISON 


MAZDA 
LAMPS 


iy yOur Car 


iF DISON 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


Specify your 


lamps as you 


specify your 
oil 


The quality of yourlamps 
is as important as the 
quality of your oil; so 
specify Edison MAZDA 
Lamps. Their filaments 
are strong and accurately 
focused; their bulbs are 
stoutly fastened to their 
bases; and their quality 
is uniform. 


This is the emblem of 
identification of the Edi- 
son Auto Lamp dealer. 
Buy your lamps where 
you see this sign. 


How often has a lamp 
gone “dead” when you 
were far from a service 
station? For safety’s sake, 
carry spare lamps as you 
carry Spare tires. Your 
dealer will sell you a kit 
of spare Edison MAZDA 
Lamps—one for each 
socket on your car—and 
so well pagked that they 
will withstand the rough- 
est sort of riding. 




















This is Rug No. 408. 
In the dining-room 1s 


shown Rug No. 548 








‘*__and it takes but a moment 
to clean this Congoleum Rug”’ 


Woodwork, stove and sink all spick 
and span; everything in “apple pie 
order’’— and the Congoleum Gold-Seal 
Rug so clean it looks like new! What 
woman wouldn't enjoy showing. off a 
kitchen like this? 

It’s easy to keep both kitchen and 
dining-room spotless with Congoleum 
Rugs on the floors. For these sanitary, 
labor-saving floor-coverings are so easy 
to clean! They’ve a smooth surface that 
dust and spilled liquids cannot work into. 
A few strokes with a damp mop remove 
every trace of dirt in a jiffy. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Congoleum patterns are so varied that 
you can place these artistic rugs in every 
room, choosing from among fascinating 
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Oriental motifs, dainty floral effects, 
conventional tiles and wood-blocks. 


Congoleum Rugs lie flat without any 
fastening—never curl up at the edges. 


Inexpensive and Durable 


Congoleum Go/d-Sea/ Rugs cost so little 
and wear so long that they are the most 
economical floor-covering you can buy. 
They are made, of course, in all the pop- 
ular sizes. 


Remember there is only one Con- 
goleum and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal pasted on every pattern. Don’t fail 
to look for the Gold Seal when you buy! 


ConGoLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas Cy 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburg 
New Orleans Cleveland London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 

















